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The Study of the Historical Plays of 
Shakespeare 

H. A. DAVIDSON 

This guide for the study of Shakespeare's historical plays 
is arranged for practical endB. No attempt has been made to 
specialize the study in any one direction. The aim is rather 
to secure intelligent reading and thorough familiarity with the 
text of the plays and at the same time to aid effectively in the 
study of the drama as a form of literary art 

The objects which have determined the selection and ar- 
rangement of topics for study may be summarized as follows: 

It is intended to aid students, first, in reading with close 
attention, and in retaining, from scene to scene, the dramatic 
significance of all that has preceded, that, as the plot develops 
it may carry the imagination steadily forward to those conk* 
plex crises of dramatic action in which many conflicting mo- 
tives mingle. 

Secondly, to aid in understanding the dramatic relation and 
significance of plot and X^ounter-plot, of mingling tendencies, 
and forces. 

Thirdly, to aid readers in catching, in each scene and act 
the true significance of the characters that carry the action.. 
In the dramas of Shakespeare interest always centers in the 



notion. Scenes are not arranged for the purpose of presenting 
characters, but "characters are never mere lay figures brought 
together for the purpose of acting. Words and acts spring 
profoundly and intimately from what the persons are; acta 
seem to reveal depths and complexities of human nature such 
that the qualities of men and women predetermine events. 

Fourthly, the topics for study are arranged for the purpose 
of leading students Indirectly, but effectively, to an under- 
standing of the principles of dramatic art as manifest In the 
writing and arrangement of plays. 

Fifthly, little emphasis has been placed, In topics for study, 
upon reference work. A few books of reference have been sug- 
gested In the bibliography; these should be used constantly 
as aids, whenever the reader's familiarity with the vocabulary, 
«yntaz, or widely varied illustrative material In use in Shakes- 
peare's day is insufficient for V^lear and full apprehension of 
the dramatist's meanliig. A limited vocabulary, or unfamiliar^ 
Ity with the literary conceits and phrases of the Elizabethan 
period might easily deprive the reader of a just understanding 
'Of the text and, certainly, of appreciation of the rich play 
'Of fancy, the ready wit, and the glancing intelligence of the 
master mind of the period. The study of the language and 
the literary qualities of Shakespeare's text as an end, should 
1m> reserved for the class-room, or the seminar, in connection 
*with an adequate library and under competent guidance. 

Sixthly, no adequate study of the sources of Shakespeare's 
plays is possible apart from the resources of libraries. Such 
references to sources as are found in this Study-Guide are lim- 
ited in scope and Intended only for the illustration of the 



dramatiflt'8 skill and method In adapting old material so that. 
In the result, the borrowed parts assume new and more sig- 
nificant meanings and contribute to a whole of high dramatic 
Talae. This topic, when pursued as an end by students of 
competent training and scholarship, Is rich In the reward It 
offers. 

The Arden edition of the text suggested for use, contains 
the material for an elementary study of Shakespeare's rythm 
and lines. Further study of this topic Is left to the Initiative 
of individual students, or the guidance of instructors. Many 
subjects of special study, not touched upon in this guide, will 
suggest themselves to Shakespearean scholars, but they do not 
fall within the scope and purpose of this little book. For the 
most part, also, such subjefcts are profitable only for advanced 
students who need no other guide than the purpose In hand, 
and who are abundantly able to avail themselves of the ripe 
scholarship of those who have given years to the special topic 
that claims their Interest. 

It remains to say a word of apology for the mingling of the 
study of Bnglish history with the study of Shakespeare's plays. 
In a narrow sense, the student of the historical plays of Shakes- 
peare has no concern with the period of Bnglish history in 
which the events of the play belong. He asks from what source 
Shakespeare drew his material and, when he has found the 
chronicle, or the earlier play, used by the dramatist, he directs 
his attention to the discovery of the selection and adaptation 
by which the new play was arranged. The Shakespearean 
scholar is, theoretically, impregnable in his position that we 
should inquire only for the contemporary historical source of 
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the characters and eyenta uaed by the dramatist as the basis 
of the scenes and acts he imagined. In practice, this is nsa- 
ally interpreted narrowly and, as a result, attention is cen- 
tered upon the Chronicle or 'Lives,' or earlier play, from 
which the dramatist borrowed. This examination fails to re- 
veal a most important element in Shakespeare's work, one, in 
truth, of greater significance than any single source of con- 
versations, or scenes, or stage arrangement. Into his adapta- 
tions of old chronicle-plays or histories, Shakespeare infused 
something derived from no one of them, — a new relation of 
parts, a deeper understanding of political events, an interpre- 
tation of history as he knew it, that seems almost prophetic 
To the question of how he came upon this wide comprehension 
of the meaning and trend of events extending over several 
generations, it is an easy answer to suggest the genius of the 
greatest dramatist the world has known, but a closer analysis 
shows that Shakespeare's special gifts lay, first, in his exceed- 
ing readiness and versatility in absorbing phases of the life, 
belief, and knowledge of his own generation; secondly, in his 
power of intellectual detachment from his own experiences so 
that he both shared the emotions and experiences of his fellow 
men, and also compared, related, and Judged; and thirdly, in 
such gifts of mind or temperament that he unconsciously 
grasped the fundamental and permanent principles of drama- 
tic art The first of these qualities made him the great ex- 
ponent of the minds and passions of all men in all ages; the 
second made him a practical student of political and historical 
events, and enabled him to interpret their meaning; the third, 
his supreme gift as a dramatist, enabled him to present the 



rich fruitage of his mental activity in an art-form of perma- 
nent and living vitality. The result is that in his interpreta- 
tion of history, in his understanding of men, or of times, 
Shakespeare often outruns his own historical knowledge. In 
King Richard Second, for instance, he seizes upon the great 
transitions taking place in that age and by a stroke of genius 
he relates them, both to the theories and practices of royal pre- 
rogative In the reigns of the Plantaganet kings of England^ 
and to the rise of those forces that, long after, in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth, brought forth the new England 
of modem times. 

Of all this, the student of Holinshed's Chronicle or of The 
Trouhle8ome Raigne, or of Marlowe's Edward Second, learns 
little; but if, presently, he turn to modem histories and, by 
means of the best, inquires what the underground forces were 
that shaped the destinies of the English people between the 
time of King John and that of Ricliard Second, he will find 
later, on comparison, that Shakespeare has included in his 
play almost every one. The demands of the laborers, the far 
reaching results of the Black Death, the changes in industry, 
the rise of a commercial class, the passing of the power of the 
armed knight and the decay of the walled town, the new 
demands of the Conmions, the attitude of the church, are all 
touched upon. To the careful student of history, the play 
seems to embody the complex elements of unrest that marked 
the age, while Richard and Hereford respectively stand for 
the earlier and the later conceptions of kingship in England. 
The critic and the historian seem to be writing from essen- 
tially similar points of view when Professor Hereford speaks 
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Df "the political problem of the history,— that struggle be- 
tween legitimacy and aptitude which the nation so rapidly 
settled in fiiyor of the latter/' as the key note of the situation 
in the play, and the historian. Bishop Stubbs, in his discussion 
of the causes of Richard's downfall, uses these words, 
"Henry IV. coming to the throne as he did, made the yalidity 
of a parliamentary title indispensable to royalty; and Richard 
II., in vacating the throne, withdrew the theory, on which 
he had tried to act and by which he had been wrecked, of the 
supremacy of prerogatiye/'i 

Shakespeare was familiar with the administration of af- 
fairs and the relation of classes In the age of Elizabeth and 
<lrew, at any moment, unconsciously, upon a fund of knowledge 
^which could be paralleled in our time only by most thorough 
^nd painstaking study of the history, ideas, and political 
•events of the age in which he lived. In a day when scenic 
^presentation was a chief means of communicating ideas and 
Information passed from group to group by word of mouth, it 
i seems probable that the public may have been more familiar 
^with the important events of national history than in the 
present age of many books. This common fund of knowledge, 
" familiarly held in mind, Shakespeare counted upon in his an- 
• dience, and it is precisely this background for the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the historical plays that the modem 
i. reader lacks. It seems certain, then, that such a study of his- 
i tory as will in a measure provide a substitute for this vital, 
*Bub-con8Ciou8 familiarity of the men and women who first saw 
t these plays with the present and the traditional past of their 



^ Sec. 269, chap. Z7f., T. 2, Stubbs*, Conttitutional Hittory of Bng- 
Wind, 
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own a^^e, most contribute much to a better understa n d ing of 
the dramas. 

It is also frankly admitted that this guide is Intended to 
serre a double purpose. Shakespeare's profound Insight and 
his gift of interpretatlon'suggest the wisdom of combining the 
study of his dramas with study of the history and times of 
which he wrote. For readers who seek culture and a better 
understanding of history and of literature, rather than special 
scholarship, the study, parirpa$9Uf of literature and of the 
ages of which It Is the most Intimate, often the most reliable 
expression, is an incomparable means of attainment 

THE STUDY OP THE DRAMA 

Aristotle defines tragedy as "an Imitation of an action that 
is serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude." The defini- 
tion, with modifications, will serve for other plays than trage- 
dies. A drama must present an imitation of an action which 
is complete, well arranged, and of purport calculated to im- 
press or interest Aristotle's definitions are, historically, the 
sources from which our theories of dramatic art have been 
derlred, and there is stlU no better beginning of study of the 
form and structure of the drama than parts of the Poetic8. 
The following definitions, briefly quoted from Butcher's trans- 
lation, are fundamental in an understanding of the principles 
of dramatic soQuence and unity of action: 

"A beginning is that which does not itself follow any thing 
by causal necessity, but after which something is or naturally 
oomes to be. An end, on the contrary, is that which itself 
naturally follows some other thing, either by necessity or in 
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the regular course of events, but has nothing following it. 
A middle is that which follows something as some other thing 
follows it. A well constructed plot, therefore, must neither 
begin nor end at haphazard, but conform to the type here 
described." ♦ • • 

• • • "The plot being an imitation of an action, must 
imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union of 
the parts being such that, if any one of them is displaced or 
removed, the whole will be disjointed and disturbed. For that 
which may be present or absent without being perceived, is 
not an organic part of the whole." 

The following suggestions are designed for the women of 
study clubs, readers, and isolated students who seek aid in 
critical study. Students working in classes with an instruc- 
tor and having access to discussions of dramatic art should 
follow other methods, or use these suggestions as an adjunct 
to broader and more analytic work. 

After the preliminary study indicated for each play: 

I. For each act, fix firmly in mind the leading characters 
and note for each, — 

a. Name and relationship. 

b. Leading facts in the life of the person. If historical, 

antecedent to the beginning of the play. 

c. Character and role among comrades, antecedent to the 

beginning of the play. 
Note. — The reader should become so familiar with these before enter 
ing on the study of the nrt that, in answer to the calling of names, 
she can make readj' responpe with brief descriptions and character 
sketches. 

II. At the beginning of each act, fix firmly in the mind 
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time and place, and for every act after the first, notice the 
time interval between the close of the previous act and the 
beginning of the next; ask (a) What is supposed to have oc- 
curred in this interval? (b) How is this interval managed 
or accounted for, in the setting, or acting of the play? 

m. At the •conclusion of the reading or study of each act 
make a plot outline which will show, — 

a. By scenes, the purpose of each. 

b. The main purpose or subject of the act, as a division 

of the play. 

c. The beginning of the plot, if the act is the first; in 

later acts, the situation which serves as beginning 
of the act 

d. The relation of each scene, in order, to the main pur- 

pose, or plot of the act; that is, the part, or step in 
the plot of the act fulfilled by the scene. 

e. In each act, the most significant moment, correspond- 

ing in a general way to climax in the play. 

f. The conclusion of the act 

g. The threads of interest, or unflniahed sequelae, at the 

conclusion of the act; these will be clues to follow, 

and a main source of interest in succeeding acta. 

The development of the unflniaJied sequelae will 

also be a test of the unity of the play and reveal the 

skill of the dramatist 

NoTB. — ^The '"Topics for Study" for each act will guide to thA aelec- 

tlon of the true plot aequenee, and the "G«neral Topics*' are arranged 

to give a similar summary and critical estimate for the play as a 

w^ole. 

The following brief statement of the theoretical organiza- 
tion of tragic drama is not intended to take the place of books 
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on this subject, or as a guide for special students. For readers 
who have no books on the theory of dramatic art, it wiU be 
an aid. Historical plays are not necessarily organized in the 
form of the tragic drama, but this type has so manifestly in- 
fluenced the form and arrangement of all plays that the un- 
derstanding of it is essential for study of dramatic structure 
in any of its varied forms. 
In the theoretical drama it ia supposed: 

I. That in act 1 we should find an Introduction to the main 
group of the dramatis personae, including the central figure 
or hero; a clear indication of essential facts such as time, 
place, and antecedent events necessary for understanding pres- 
ent action; the beginning of the plot, or dramatic action, and 
an indication of the problem, including some hint of every 
element working in this main plot toward an end. 

II. That in act 2 the counter-plot should develop; that is 
complications, difficulties, and dangers impending to thwart 
the action initiated in act 1 should be fully indicated, together 
with the dramatis personae among whom they originaCe. 

III. That in act 3 we should have the bringing together 

of these two groups of persons, of these opposing plots, and a 

struggle of forces, not apparently decisive, but indicating with 

certainty to all except the participants the final result 

NOTS. — In a five-act tragedy, the dlmaz ia uaually In the third act 
It is not difllcult to give a theoretical definition of the climax bot the 
determination of the climax, or moment of finality* in a given action 
Is often punling. Climax may be tested by the question whethet 
etery element of determining force In tbe resnlt has jtt come Into 
full play; for. If new elements are still to enter, then the i«ae la 
not yet fully joined, — a moment still more doubtful may arrive, «t 
reversal may take place; but if determining elements have not yei 
become effective, then the Issue still bangs in the balance, and tb« 
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action has not yet come to a true climax. The term climax 1» 
often used for the dramatic scene in which the final iasae is Joined, 
for the moments of Intense suspense preceding the arbitration of fate, 
hot the true climax lies in the brief space of time that marks tfa«> 
final turning; before that breathless instant, diminishing effort tWh 
rests upon some unexhausted source of hope; after it, though bat- 
tle rages and counter-plots arise, the end is sure, and when it comes, 
one looking back sees in what moment It was written down in 
the book of fate and realizes that since that time action has beea 
no more than the subsidence of expended forces, the after results 
flowing from declsiTe acta or inddenta 

IV. In act 4, the dramatis peraonae, often unaware, them-^ 
selveB, that tlie decision of fate has been reached, take heart 
of courage to renew the struggle. The on-looker, although he 
has understood the trend of events more clearly than those 
who take part in them, must still be almost persuaded when 
he sees the reviving courage and strength of the protagonists 
that they ha^e yet a fighting chance. Upon this act depends, 
in great part, the high chara^iter of the tragedy in the end» 
The braver the effort, the more unsubdued the spirit, the bet- 
ter the muster against fate, the more pitiful the downfall 
which reveals the overwhelming odds, the predetermined 
event, the irremediable ruin. 

v. The final act of the tragic drama returns, from its first 
moment, to the expectation of catastrophe with which the^ 
third act closed and is, in reality, the bringing to view of th» 
ruin then wrought, in all its results. 

NOTB-BOOK WORK 

In the study of the drama the note book is for the purpose 
of preserving for constant use outlines, tables, and references^ 
Information found in books should be cross-referenced in th» 
text of the plays, but collections of facts gathered from many 
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sources are more accessible and useful when organized ia the 
form of brief outlines in note-books. The editor of the Arden 
edition of King John has included a most useful leaf from 
his own note-book, p. liZ.— Chronicle of the Reign of Kinff 
John. 

To be useful, the note-book must be paged, and cross refers 
en^es to it placed in the text. Note-book work of a more ex- 
tended kind should be required of students working in 
classes with the aid of special libraries and instruction. 

A. PRELIMINARY TOPICS 

I. A list of the Norman and Plantagenet Kings of England, 
with dates of reigns. 

II. Geneological tables arranged as in Green's Shorter 
History of England. 

a. Showing the descent of the Kings of England, from 

William L. to Henry IV. 

b. Of the family of Henry II., showing children, mar- 

riages, and descendants, as far as necessary, for 
the dramatis personae of these plays. 

c. Of the family of Edward III., in the same way. 

d. Of the family of John of Gaunt, showing the chll- 

ren of Blanche of Lancaster, and also the children 
of Katharine Swynford; that is. the family of the 
Beauforts. 
HI. Preliminary to the study of King Richard Second, 
make a chronicle of the Important events of his reign simi- 
lar to the one given in the Arden edition for the reigpi of 
John. 
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IV. Biographical notes of characters: 

These are for historical characters found among the dro- 
matis peraonae and are a means of becurlng that familiar 
acquaintance with them as individuals which is essential to 
Imaginative reading of the drama. 

y. In the text of King John, mark in each act all passages 
which show the indebtedness of Shakespeare to the earlier 
play. The Troublesome Raigne of King John. This will he 
preparation for the topics of Section IX, p. 43. 

B. TOPICS FOR THE STUDY OP THE PLAY 

I. Keep, by acts, from stage directions, notes, etc., a time 
analysis, and statement of place, etc., for each act of each 
play. This may be kept in the text by noting at the begin* 
nlng of each act: 

a. The date of the beginning, or the interval since the 

last act closed. 

b. The time of the act, as far as given. 

c. The place where the scenes are supposed to be. For 

instance, Richard Second, act 1. Time, April 18, 
1398; place, Richard's palace, Windsor. 

II. Cross-referencing and annotating: 

Essential facts which should be borne in mind may be added 
by note or reference, in the text; for instance, act 1, Richard 

Second, note in the margin for name of John of Gaunt 

horn in 1S40; note for King Richard, aet. 31 years, etc. When- 
ever an item is found by searching, a reference to book and 
page should be added in the text, even if it be to the notes of 
the edition in use. 
2 
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THE PURPOSB OF THE GENERAL TOPICS. 

The general topics for the study of the historical plays 
of Shakespeare have a double object. They are Intended 
as a summary and review of the detailed study Just con- 
cluded, and they should senre to emphasize the relation of 
parts, and give a broad view of the dramatic signidcance, 
power and charm of the play. Topics for these purposes, will 
be found in the first division of General Topics. 

Critical study must ^derive its value from intimate knowl- 
edge of detail and close study of parts, but unless, after a 
time, the fragmentary results of such study are used in pur- 
suit of some definite end as the basis of comparison, infer* 
«nce, conclusion, the student is little advQjiced intellectually^ 
l>y all his toil. The second division of general topics is 
«dded for the use of students and classes having access to 
special libraries and time for extended and critical study. 
These topics are suitable either for written papers or for 
brief discussions in which carefully organized material gath- 
ered from previous reading and study is used as data. 
Topics requiring special library facilities may be omitted when 
these are lacking, or when the study of the play is under- 
taken in clubs for purposes of general culture. 
' The topics suggested for critical study do not include even 
a small part of the many interesting subjects suggested by 
each one of Shakespeare's plays. A few have been selected 
which seem especially pertinent and fruitful. Others, it la 
lioped, may appear in later editions of The Study of the HU- 
torical plays of Shakespeare; such are, The stage presentation 
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of the play In Shakespeare's time, Shakespeare's usage In verse, 
rime, etc.. Study of the literary qualities of Shakespeare's plays 
In relation to the conceits, forms of expression, etc., of the age 
of Elizabeth. Topics for critical study of the dramatist's work 
as author, stage manager, etc, for study of the sources of his 
play, and for advanced study of the drama of Shakespeare in 
its great qualities have not been included; such study Is, in 
Its nature, comparative, and should be undertaken only after 
careful study of a considerable number of plays. 



REFERENCES FOR THE STUDY OF THE HISTORICAL 
PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE* 

REQUIRED BOOKS FOR STUDY OF KING HENRY 

FOURTH, PART I AND II AND KING HENRY 

FIFTH 

Shakespeare, W. King Henry Fourth. Part I. Arden 
edition. Heath, 25c. 

The Arden edition is chosen beeaus<^ the notes and introduc- 
tions irive especial attention to p'nt and dramatic arrangement. 

King Henry Fourth. Part II 

Tart II. has not been edited in the Arden edition. The 
Hrersley edition, edited by C. II. Flcreford and published by 
Macmlllan, is recommended if available. The volumes of the 
English edition are Bo!d separately at $1.G0 each. The Ameri- 
can reprint is sold only in sets, -and Is listed, eleven volumes, 
$10. Any pood text will serve, such as the Cambridge, Temple, 
or Larger Tem'xle. 

King Henry Fifth. Arden edition. Heath, 25c. 

King Henry V. Richard Mansfleld'g Acting Ver- 
sion. McClure, 50c. 



• Prices quoted are list prices. Libraries secnre the usual dis- 
counts on these prices, and individuals can sometimes obtain reduc- 
tion. Books not available through re^ulnr dealers are marked Out of 
pHf»t. These may be found in the public library, or may be picked 
up second hand. 
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Wendell, B. William Shakespeare. Scribner, $1.75. 
Warner, B. E. English History in Shakespeare's Plays. < 

Longmans, $1.75. 
Gairdner, J. Houses of Lancaster and York. (Epochs 

of History) Scribner, |1. 
Church, A. J. Henry Fifth. (English Men of Action) 

Macmillan, 75c. 
Kingsford, C. L. Henry V., the Typical Mediffival Hero. 

(Heroes of the Nation) Putnam, $1.35. 

BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 
ENGLISH HISTORY 

Norgate, K. John Lackland. (Heroes of the Nations) Put- 
nam, $1.50. 

Stubbs, W. The Early Plantagenets. (Epochs of History) 
Scribner, |1. 

Green, Afr«. J. R. Henry the Second. (Twelve English 
Statesmen) Macmillan, 75c. 

Maurice, C. E. Stephen Lcmgton. (English Popular Leaders) 
King, 7s. 6d. (Out of print.) 

Bateson, M. Medifleval Engird. (Story of %he Nations) 
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tist. Macmillan, $1.75. 
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Marlowe, C. Edward Second. (Temple Dramatists.) Mac- 
millan, 45c. 

Note— This play Is easily foand. Its Importance lies in the 
fact that Marlowe was the first to adopt the material foand 
In chronicles, history plays, etc., to the form of dramatic art. 
This play, probably produced in 1590, seems to be the model 
from which Shakespeare first learned his own greater art. 

THE READING OF CRITICISM 

Students are earnestly requested not to read discussions 
of the plot or structure of these plays or of the characters in 
them, until the conclusion of the work suggested in Topics 
for Study. After the student has become familiar with the 
text of the play and has by study and comparison defined 
her own impressions of characters or plot, the reading of 
critical essays will suggest other opinions for comparison 
with those gained at first hand from the text. The reading 
of discussions of literature of which one is ignorant makes 
little impression on the mind, and succeeding opinions, if 
different, displace those first read, since the reader has no 
reliable means of Judging between them. 
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THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE'S 
KING HENRY FIFTH 



Throughout the study of this play, it is well to mark pasa- 
ages of especial beauty, passages which have become familiar 
through quotation, and unusual or archaic words; also the 
plot elements in each scene. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 

SECTION I. PRELIMINARY 

1. Genealogical tables showing Henry's descent from French 
blood. Had any other living heir of English blood better 
claim to the crown of FrAnce than Henry through this descent? 
See King Henry Fifth, Arden edition, p. 226. 

2. A table showing possessions held by England during each 
reign since the conquest. 

References: Gardiner's Hiatoricdl Atlas of English History, 
or any good history of England. 

3. For a chronological outline of the historical events of the 
reign of Henry Fifth see King Henry Fifth, Arden edition, 
p. 223. 
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Preliminary French History: 

4. When had the battles of Crecy and of Poitiers been foughtf 
Between what rulers? 

5. What had been won and what lost in each of these 
battles? 

6. When was the treaty of Bretigny signed? What were the 
terms of the treaty? Show on the map the possessions of 
England in France after this treaty. 

7. What was the state of the kingdom of France at the be- 
ginning of Henry's reign? 

8. What were the first marriage proposals made by Henry 
to France? For what bride? 

9. a. Why did Henry revive the claim to the crown as- 

serted by Edward III? 
b. In what lay the weakness of his own claim? 

10. What, in virtue of his claims, did Henry demand of 
France in 1415? 

The Character of King Henry Fifth at the Beginning of his- 
Reign: 

11. How old was Henry V. when he was crowned? 

12. Indications of Henry V.'s character in previous plays^ 
with references, and quoted lines. 

13. Indications of natural ability and of judgment in dealing 
with men. 

14. Of training, and of skill in selecting men. 

15. Compare the son with the father, showing weak pointer 
and strong points of each. 

For the character of Prince Henry in history, see references 
under topic 42, p. 53, in the second part of King Henrp^ 
Fourth. See also Stubbs's Constitutional history England, v. 3^ 
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chap. XVIII., sec. 321; also Klngsford's Henry V., chap. VI., 
and Church's Henry the Fifth, chap. I-V. 

16. What were the historical reasons for the disfavor in 
which the prince was, in the year before his father's death? 

17. What difficulties, historically, had Henry V. to meet on 
hiB accession? 

18. In what lay the strength of the young king at the time 
of his coronation? 

19. Historically, in the first year of Henry V., there were 
three or four measures for which he was directly responsible, 
which indicate his policy and strength; what were these 
measures? Explain the special significance of each. 

See also Stabbs's ConsUtufional History of England, chap. XVIII, eec. 
321 : also Kingfiford's Henry V., chap. VI, and Charch's Hen/ry the 
Fifth, chap. I— V. 

Note. — Brigbt's History of England, is a moat useful book on all 

?ne8tIonB of fact. 8ee also Qalrdner's The Houses of Lancaster and 
ork, and lives of Henry V. 

20. Historically, what provision did Henry make for the 
administration of his kingdom during his absence? For the 
transportation of the expedition to France? 

21. How did he raise the money necessary for this expedi- 
tion? See especially Stubbs'B and Bright's histories of Eng- 
land. 

22. When did Henry sail? From what port? 

NoTB.— Fop a map of this expedition, see Oalrdner'a The Houses of 
Lancaster and York, p. 101. 

SECTION II. THE CALL TO ARMS 
The Prologue: 

23. a. What was the general purpose of a prologue in 

ancient times? Why is the prologue no longer 
used on the modem stage? 
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b. What took the place of the prologue in the early 

Elizabethan drama? 

c. How has the prologue been represented in the re- 

vivals of Henry Fifth? See Arden edition. Intro- 
duction, and Notes. 

d. Make a memorandum of all the points Shakespeare 

had in mind to include in his prologue. 
Act 1: 

24. When and where does act 1 open? 

25. How long an interval had elapsed since the death of 
Henry IV? 

26. What was the bill referred to by Canterbury? Which 
party in England supported it? Did the king favor the bill? 

27. What was the Bishop'sr plan for preventing the passage 
of the bill? 

28. On what points did Henry consult the bishops? 

29. What is the Salic law? In what nations of Europe has 
the succession been determined by the Salic law? What was 
the custom in France, in this century? See Gibbon's History 
of the Decline and Fcai of the Roman Empire, v. 2, (index) 
and Notes, v. 5; also note opposite Map xx. in Macoun's His- 
torical Geography, 

30. Did the claim of ESdward III. arise under the Salic law? 

31. What is your opinion of the argument presented to 
Henry on this point? If you think it weak, wherein lies the 
weakness? If valid, in what is its strength? 

32. Why did Henry renew this claim at this time? In what 
lay the weakness of his own claim In com])arison with that 
of Edward III? 
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33. Did Henry's question, 1. 76, scene 2, indicate conscientious 
scruples, or how do yoa explain it? 

34. Wliat was the relation between Scotlaad and England, 
at this time? 

35. Where was the Douglas who had been released after 
Shrewsbury? 

36. Why did Henry consult with his bishops before giving 
audience to the ambassadors? Did his decision to proTOke 
a war depend upon their advice? What was' Henry's personal 
motive in the war? Did he expect to gain the crown of 
France? Did he seek personal glory? Bring reasons in sup- 
port of your opinion. 

37. a. Why had these ambassadors from France come to 

the English court? 

b. What are the plot elements in the interview with 

the ambassadors? 

c. To what was the misconception of the French due? 

38. In what is the beginning of this play dependent on events 
in King Henry Fourth J 

The Plot: 

39. What, in the first scene, indicates and defines the char- 
acter of the main action of this drama? 

40. What important steps in the main plot do you find in 
the second scene? 

41. What was Henry's personal ambition, or motive, in en- 
tering on this war? 

NoTs. — Consider here the reasons for making war, which Haslltt 
attrlbnted to Henry V. and find In Shakespeare's plays. If yon are 
able, reasonable ground for a different opinion. 

42. What antecedent act of Henry's is important in this act? 



43. In what is the beginning of the dramatic action of this 
play? 

44. Summarize the most Important points- in the deyelop- 
ment of the plot in act 1, and state carefully all elements 
of the "dramatic situation" at its close. 

45. What secondary purposes had Shakespeare in mind iu 
act 1? 

46. What, in the answer of the French ambassadors, angered 

Henry? 

Note. — An account of the reception of these ambassadors Is given 
In Henry Fifth, by Church, p. 55. 

47. Are the tennis balls an element in the plot? 

SECTION III. SETTING FORTH 

The Prologue: 

48. a. Why, in this play, is the Prologue made to appear 

before each, act? 

b. V/hat information essential to the plot of this drama 

is announced by the prologue to act 2? 

c. What was the attitude of the English people toward 

this war? 
Act 2: 

49. Are scenes 1 and 3 interludes for the amusement of the 
audience, or are they an essential part, dramatically, of act 
2? Find the reasons for your opinion in the plot of this act 

50. What secondary purpose do you find in these scenes? 
61. Did Shakespeare intend the reader to understand that 

Falstaff really died of a broken heart? Why is his death 
given here? 
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52. Wliat waff Shakespeare's reason for not continuing Fal- 
staff throughout this play? 

53. What is the relation of these scenes to the expedition to 
France? 

54. What is the reason, dramatically, for the incident of the 
man who railed against the king? - 

65. What reason had Richard, Earl of Cambridge, for en- 
C^aging in a conspiracy agains the king? 

56. What is the dramatic reason for the preliminary scene 
In which the king asked advice of the conspirators? 

57. Which of these men had the king most trusted? Why? 

58. Were the men around the king prepared for his manner 
of dealing with the conspirators? 

59. Compare the course of Henry V., at this time, with that 
of his father. Henry IV., when he found himself in the midst 
of conspirators. Note that the position of the king in this 
reign differed from that of his father; who must exercise 
royal power under conditions arising from the manner in 
which he had obtained the crown? 

60. What part of scene 2 would be most effective on the 
stage? Why? At what point in scene 2 should there be aside 
acting to accompany the words and directions given in the 
text? 

61. Give all plot elements in scene 2? 

62. In scene 2, which plot element is dramatically of greatest 
significance with reference to the acts to come? 

63. As indirectly revealed in scene 2, what characteristics 
did Henry V. desire in the man whom he would trust? 

64. Is this the English ideal of Statesmanship? 
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Bcene 4: 

65. What was the attitude of the French towards the Eng- 
lish? 

66. To what did the French king refer in "late examples?'* 

67. How many opinions of Henry are given in scene 4? 
What reason is given for each? 

68. In what is scene 4 dramatically dependent upon the 
previous play? 

69. What is the dramatic significance of Exeter's warning? 

70. Why Is the English embassy introduced at the close of 
this scene? 

71. What is the dramatic relation of this conspiracy to the 
war in France? To the main purpose of the play? 

72. What plot elements in scene 4 are of chief importance 
with reference to the dramatic action? Why? 

73. What is the "dramatic situation" at the dose of act 2? 

74. In what is the main dramatic action really advanced in 
the second act? 

75. Compare act 2, King Henry Fifth, with act 2, Richard 
Second, and point out in what the second act of Henry Fifth 
fails of fulfilling the usual part of the second act in a drama. 
Do you find any reason for the unusual character of this sec- 
ond act in relation to the plot? 

76. Do you find, in this act, any especially significant in- 
dications of the future course of the plot of Henry Fiftht 
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SECTION IV. THE ENGLISH AND THE FRENCH 

The Prologue: 

77. a. How long was the interyal between the close of act 

2, and the beginning of act 3? 
b. What change of scene took place between act 2 and 

act 3? 
c. What special difficulties do this interval of time and 
the change of place present to the imagination? 

d. What information is given the audience by the 

chorus? What hints of coming events? Why? 

e. What steps essential to the continuation of the plot 

are given in this prologue? 

f. Does the speech of the chorus heighten interest in 

the third act, or lessen it? 
Preliminary to Act S: 

78. The English army in 1514.— 

a. What was its composition? 

b. In what part of it lay the real fighting strength? 

c. What weapons were used in battle? 

d. By what means were sieges carried on? 

6. How much and how were soldiers paid at this time? 

f. Who was responsible for the payment? 
Consult Traill ft Mann, Social England, V. 2. 

g. How large waar the army that Henry took to Har- 

fieur? 

h. From what English port did he sail? What means 

of transportation had he? 

Nora. — For the navy, meflns of transportation, etc., see Traill it 
ICann'a Social England v. 2, under Navy, 

3 
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79. Historically, iwhat events of importance took place in 
the interval between the events represented in these two acta 
in the play? 

80. What difficulties beset Henry after he landed in France? 

81. Describe, with a map, the movements of Henry and his 
army, and the siege, up to the first scene of this act? 

Act S: 

82. Show for what reasons Shakespeare chose the time and 
the scene given for the opening of the third act? 

83. In scene 1, which is of greater Importance, the scene 
as it appeara on the stage with the actors, or the speech of the 
king? How is one related to the other? 

84. This address shows three things of essential importance 
in the development of Shakespeare's main purpose in this 
play, — what are they? 

85. Up to this point, do you see any serious menace to the 
success of the expedition? 

86. In the dramatic plot, what is the purpose or meaning^ 
of scene 2 in relation to the act as a division of the play? 
There is also a secondary purpose, — what is it? 

87. What reason do you find for the introduction of different 
nationalities in this scene? 

88. Which of these characters is most amusing? Which is 
most famous? Why? 

89. What is the essential purpose and meaning of the king's 
long speech in scene 3? What plot elements in scene 3? 

90. What were the terms of surrender granted Harfleur, as 
given in history? 
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91. How were the inhabitants treated? 

92. In the play, is the surrender of Harfleur the main pur- 
pose of act 3, or an incident in another main purpose? How 
do you show this'? 

93. Why is the French lesson placed immediately after the 
surrender? 

94. What, if any thing, in previous parts of this play, or In 
the acting, would make evident the relation of this scene to 
the remainder of this act? 

Scenes 5, 6, 7: 

95. From these scenes, give a picture of the English and 

the lives they led, from the French point of view. 

NoTS. — Taine, in hl0 Bnfflish Literature, gives an interestiniK il- 
lustration of the French view of the EnlKlisfi people. Beference. pii 
84, 86. 

96. What was the French opinion of the English army? 
Of Henry himself? Were there dissenting opinions? 

97. In what points did Shakespeare characterize the English 
army? 

98. Why was the incident of the pillaging introduced? Was 
this incident historical? 

99. In what respects has Shakespeare tried in previous acts 
to give this expedition the character of a Crusade? Why? 

100. Trace this thread of preparation and interpretation from 
the beginning of the play. 

101. Compare the French King's appeal to his officers in 
scene '5 with Henry's address to his soldiers in scene 1. 

a. In patriotism. 

b. In sentiment 

c. In efTectiveness. 

Analyze, giving points and reasons. 
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102. What ideals, motivee, were dominant in the minds of 
the French? In the minds of the English? 

103. What is the dramatic effect in the play of this contrast? 

104. What is the dramatic reason for the arrangement of 
scenes 6 and 7 in sequence? 

105. What points of contrast between English and French 
are emphasized in these scenes? 

106. What forcasts of coming erents do you find in these 
scenes? 

107. For each scene of act 3, in succession, give: 

a. In outline, all plot elements. 

b. The purpose of each scene in the dramatic action 

of the act. 

c. The relation of each scene to the scene which pre- 

cedes. Or follows, or both. 

108. What is the dramatic situation at the close of act 3? 

109. What reasons for confidence had the French? 

a. What dangers or difficulties threatened Henry and 

his army at the close of act 3? 

b. Did Shakespeare minimize these difficulties, or 

exaggerate them? Why? Compare with his- 
torical accounts. 

110. What was the King of England trying to do? On what 
did his chance of success depend? 
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SECTION V. THE FIELD OF AGINCOURT 

The Prologue: 

111. a. What is the difference between the part of the 

chorus at the beginning of act 3 and the purpose 
it fulfills at the beginning of act 4? 

b. What characteristics of the scene described are given 

by the chorus? 

c. What feelings or expectations in the audience would 

be excited by the words of the chorus here? 

d. Analyze the speech of the chorus into principal parts 

and explain the dramatic reason for each point 
touched upon. 
Act 4: 

112. When did scene 7, act 3, close? 

113. What is the time of scene 1, act 4? 

114. What was Henry's real opinion about the issue of the 
coming battle? On what did he chiefly depend for victory? 

115. In scene 1, act 4, Shakespeare is creating a background 
for the action that follows: 

a. What was the attitude of the men in the army to- 

ward the King? Toward the expedition? 

b. In what did the King's sense of responsibility 

chiefly consist? 

c. In Kemble'B revival of Henry Fifth, in 1789, the 

soun9 of the trumpet interrupted the King's 
prayer; what would be the dramatic effect of 
this arrangement? 
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116. Contrast the French camp on the eve of the battle with 
the English camp; what differences do you note? Were these 
due to the situation, or to difference in temperament in the 
Ehiglish and the FYench? 

117. How does Shakespeare convey an idea of the progress 
and character of the battle? 

118. The battle of Agincourt in history: 

a. Location, and the map of the field. 

b. Situation of the armies; which position wasr the 

stronger? 

c. Relative size and equipment of the armies. 

d. How long a time did the battle last? 

e. How many were slain on each side Is the histor- 

ical report credible? 

f. What was the result of this battle? 

119. What points in the historical account of the battle are 
clearly set forth in the drama? 

120. What points fail of presentation, or are historically 
inaccurate, in the drama? 

121. Are the differences due to the historical source used 
by Shakespeare, or to the necessities of dramatic art? See 
the Arden edition, and English History in Shakespeare's Flays, 
by Warner. 

122. Was the order for the killing of the prisoners his- 
torical? What was the reason for it? 

123. What was usually done with prisoners In that age? 

124. What was Shakespeare's reason for passing over this 
incident so lightly? Why did h« not omit It altogether? 

125. What is the dramatic significance in this play, of the 
services in the church? 
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Note.— Henry V/s poinf of yiew in this war is illastrated bj the 
words attributed to him after the victory of Airincoart b/ Ouiiot. 
When the Kin^r heard that the Duke of Orleans, defeated and wounded, 
would neither eat nor drink, be went to him and said, **Cou8in, 
make good cheer: if God has granted me grace to gain the yictory, I 
know it is not owing to my deserts: I belleye that God wished to 

imnish the French: and if all I hare heard Is true, it is no wonder, 
6r they say that nerer were seen disorder, licentiousness, sins, and 
Tlces like wliat is goiuff on in France Just now. Surely God did well 
to be angry.*' In the historical accounts of this victory it Is evident 
tliat it lay upon the conscience of the King to return thanks for aid 
received from God. He at once sent a messenger to London carrying 
an order for a **Te Deum" and a procession from 'St. Paul's to West- 
ntinster. On his homeward Journey, he baited at every Important 
shrine and gave thanks, and when he landed went at once to the 
shrine of St. Thomas in Canterbury, and afterwards to St. Paul's and 
to Westminster, with offerinigs and services befitting. 

126. What part does the incident of the glove play in this 
act? 

127. At the dose of act 4, is there any important element of 
the dramatic action or plot still Incomplete? 

128. What is the "situation" at the close of act 4? 



SECTION VI. THE FRUIT OF VICTORY 

129. How long, historically, was the interval between the 
battle of Agincourt and the treaty of Troyes? 

130. How is this time accounted for, in the play? 

131. What was Shakespeare's reason for connecting this 
treaty with the battle of Agincourt? 

132. Present, in outline, the movements of Henry in this 
interval as given in history, and also the events of importance 
in the history of England; of France. 

133. Why did Shakesp€are begin act o with the scene in 
camp? 

134. Is there any indication of the interval of time that has 
passed in the scenes of act 5? What impression did 
Shakespeare intend to give the audience? Why? 
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The Treaty of Troyes: 

135. a. What previous attempts to agree had been made by 

Henry and the French King? Give the terms 
proposed each time, and note why each attempt 
to make a treaty had failed. 

b. Where is Troyes? 

c. What termer of treaty did Henry demand? 

d. Would France have granted these terms immedi- 

ately after the battle of Agincourt? 

e. The king of France was insane; who was virtual 

ruler? 

f. What change had recently taken place? 

g. Where was the Dauphin? 

h. Which clause of this treaty was most objectionable 

to the French^ 
i. How came the treaty to be signed? 

136. What is the great defect of act 5 as a separate act? 
Could this defect have been remedied? Suggest what would 
have been necessary to change the character of this act and 
what relation to the remainder of the play this change would 
have borne? 

SECTION VII. GENERAL TOPICS 

I. The divergencies from historical sources found in this 
play are given in the introduction to the Arden edition; find 
the rea8X)n in the dramatic action, — 

a. For divergencies in time and place. 

b. For divergencies in the persons of the play, and 

for alterations aftecting character. 

c. For the introduction of new characters, or incidents. 
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Non. — nils topic requires DOte>lK>ok work. Each dlTerfene* 
■hould be set down and Uie connectioir with the plot, reaeoM^ and 
Ulnatratlona, should be given analytically. 

II. DiscuBB the character of King Henry V. in the play: 

a. As a statesman. 

b. As a leader. 

c. Ab a man. 

d. As Shakespeare's ideal of an English king. 

e. How many times, in the play King Henry Fifth, 

are we reminded of Prince Hal? 

III. The character of King Henry V. as discussed by critics 
of Shakespeare's play. 

IV. What is the great defect in King Henry V. as a dra- 
matic hero? 

V. a. Critics sometimes call King Henry Fifth epic, rather 

than dramatic; what epic qualities do you find in 
this play? 

b. What dramatic qualities do you find in the play? 

How do you test the dramatic power and unity of 
a play written for acting? 

c. What is the difference between the epic and the dra- 

matic hero? 

VI. What is the great defect in the drama of Henry Fifth 
as a stage play? 

VII. What limitations characterizing the Elizabethan 
drama, are illustrated in Henry Fifth, Consult especially 
the utterance of the Prologue. 

VIII. Critics disagree in regard to the quality of this play. 
Hazlitt asserts that the general spirit of the play is to the ef- 
fect that "might was right/' in the age of Henry V. Other 
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critics consider this play a great epic. What is your opinion? 
What are the reasons for your conclusion? 

IX. On what, chiefly, did Shakespeare depend for interest 
in Henry FifthT 

X. If Henry Fifth is the last of a series beginning with 
Richard Second, 

a. What is the subject of the series? 

b. What is the purpose of each play in the series? 

c. Which play in the series excels in unity? What 

is your test? 

d. Which play excels in dramatic qualities? 

e. Name and define the dramatic qualities that you 

find illustrated in these plays. 

f. Which play excels in literary qualities? 

g. Name and select illustrations of the literary quali- 

ties you find in these plays. 

h. Compare these plays in interest, testing each for 
(1) interest in the plot; (2) interest in single 
scenes; (3) interest In characters. 

i. Which one of these plays is most efltectiye and suc- 
cessful on the stage? Why? 

]. Which ones may be called "closet plays"? For what 
reasons? 

XI. What do you think Shakespeare's chief characteristics 
in the presentation of character? Select the character which 
seems to you best to illustrate his treatment and show through 
definite analysis and illustration his method. 
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XII. The Historical Plays as an E^xpression of Ekigllsh Ideals 
and Patriotism: 

Select from the beginning of the series, passages which 

glorify England, exalt patriotism, or the ideals of English 

character; such passages, as, "This royal throne of kings, this 

sceptered isle," etc. Richard Second, act 11, scene 1. 

NOTB. — ^These passages are the most remarkable expression of tbe 
Wiiglfah spirit of courage, loyalty, and patriotism in the language. 
and many poets haye since repeated Shakespeare's glorious and noble 
yerse in changed form and phrase. Among these, in recent years. 
Is Kipling, whose Songt of the Beven Seas, contain many yerses In 
the spirit of Shakespeare's lines. 

XIII. If King Henry V. is Intended to express the English 
ideal of royalty and the essential characteristics of the true 
English spirit, 

a. What characteristics should the ideal King possess? 

b. What qualities do the Ehigllsh most admire? 

XIV. Literary Qualities in the Written Drama of Henry 
Fifth: 

a. What passages, familiar through reference and 

quotation, have you found in Henry Fifth? 

b. Distinguish Euphuistic and Euphemistic, as quali> 

ties of style. 

c By what tests do you recognize euphemism? 

NoTB. — For tests, see dictionaries, especially the Oxford Diction- 
ary, and the discussion of the styles of Henry Fifth In Brandes' 
Bhaketepeare, v. 1, p. 49-^8; y. 2. p. 17-19. The study of the 
topics sunested here Is for readers interested in the literary quail- 
tiM Off thw play. Students of BXlsabethan literature, or of literary 
criticism, will undertake a much more fundamental and wide study 
of this and similar topics. 

d. In Henry Fifth, select throughout the play all 

passages that plainly appear euphuistic, or 
euphemistic, in style. 

e. What was Shakespeare's purpose In employing this 

style? 
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NOTB. — If practicable, illnBtratlye pastagee from writers of 
Shakespeare's day, showing the frequent and extravagant ase of this 
style* should be sought lor comparison. Also, a paper written on 
this topic prepared by some member of the class, would be in point 
here, and instructlYe. 

XV. Artistic Elements in the Play: 

Tbeee may be in the arrangement of scenes, or in the 
adaptation of part to part, ot* in any device, or means of ex- 
pression that serves to Illustrate, adorn, or emphasize, fitly, 
elements of the play in themselves of importance. An artistic 
quality must in itself be an adornment, must result from com- 
bining parts aptly and significantly, or from an expression 
that conveys meaning symbolically; or it may consist in such 
an arrangement of parts that those of deep meaning are set 
forth with greater poignancy, or with heightened charm, hy 
their relation with other parts that seem, perchance, coincident, 
or no more than a setting. An artistic element of a scene or 
or a narrative should alwaj's seem to glance upon and suggest 
deeper matters. An illustration is found in the mention of 
possible danger from the Scot, act 1, scene 2. The fact of 
danger is the point of importance; that it is first hinted hy 
the young king, is an artistic and significant arrangement of 
parts. 

a. Select throughout this play notable artistic quali- 
ties, of whatever icind, and in presenting, 
analyze the parts of scenes, passages, etc., so 
far as to show in what relations, or arrange- 
ment of parts, the elements of artistic qaalit>^ 
lie. 
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b. There are at least four passasee or sceneB in this 
play notable for artistic qualities, — ^what are 
they? Which of these do you consider the most 
artistic, well arranged passage, part, or scene 
in King Henry FHfthf Show by analysis and 
explanation, why. 
XVI. Remarkable passages: 

Select the passage, in this play, which you think most 
remarkable, — 

a. As an extended comparison, or figure of speech. 

b. For figurative and suggestive phrases. 
c F6r point of view, or vision. 

d. As a scene. 

e. As an expression of noble sentiment, purpose, or 

thought 

f . For heroic beauty. 

g. Hiaslitt mentions three prose passages in this play, 

as the most remarkable,-HBelect your own for 
reason, and afterward compare with his selec- 
tion. 

NoTS. — Bacb critic bas bis own most bsautifnl or remarkable pas- 
sage^ bat no two agree in all. Comparison of passages selected as 
lllnstrations of different qnaliUes, by a number of well known crit- 
ics; especially by Haalitt. Coleridge, Brandes, Wendell, etc., may be 
■ade after eacb bas made her own selections. 
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borough Castle. Third edition. 

The Cbbatiyb Abt of Fiction. A discussion of narratiye art» 
plot structure, etc. 

The Study of Foub Idylls of the King. Includes topics, 
notes, references, etc., for Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, and The Passing of Arthur. Second edition. 

The Study of Idylls of the King. Full series, for study dubs 
and advanced classes. 

The Stxtdy of Romola. Arranged for study of the art of fiction 
in the historical novel and of the period of the Renaissance 
in connection with it 

The Study of Henby Esmond. Arranged for study of the his- 
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. The Study of Shakespeare's King John. 
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and Part II. 
The Study of Shakespeare's King Henry Fifth. 
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History of the United States 

The outlines of the history of the United States have 
been prepared by the History Department of the XJni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The subject is divided into seven 
periods : Discovery and exploration, including not only 
the early explorations but the gradual western advance 
to the end of the nineteenth century ; The colonial period ; 
The Revolution; The formaticm period, 1783-1817; The 
expansion period, 1817-1860 ; The Civil War and Recon- 
struction, 1860-1876; From Reo(»struction to date, 
1876 — The outlines ccxisist of an introduction^ a list 
of books on the period covered, and a syllabus. The in- 
troduction is intended to suggest the most important 
events, the trend of development, and general signifi- 
cance of the period covered. 

The syllabus is brief, touches only main features, and 
may be expanded as to detail as far as the individual 
club desires. No attempt is made to divide the subject 
80 that a certain number of dub meetings is provided 
for. Such a division must be arranged by the program 
committees. The arrangement is purely topical and 
logical, and some headings and subdivisions wiU require 
much more time to present satisfactorily than others. 
The material to be found in the books listed should be 
supplemented by magazine articles easily found by 
means of Poole's Index, Readers' guide and Library tfi- 
dex. 



Discovery and Exploration 

Books on the Period 

Histories 

Bourne, E. 8. Spain in America, 1450-1580. (American 
tion.) Harper, |2 net. 

Brief accoont of diseoyery and exploration to the 
of Bosliah colonization, and ontline sketeh of tlie 
colonial syatem. 

Bryant, W. C. d others. Popular history of the United States. 

T. 1. Scribner, |4 net. 
Channing, Edward. History of the United States, v. 1. Mac- 

milian, |2.50 net. 
Cheyney, E. P. European background of American history. 

(American nation.) Harper, |2 net. 



Describee geographical knowledge, trade relations^ and ez- 
ploratlons before Colombos; BngliBh, Smudsh, French, and 
Dntcb political Instltatlons ; rellgloiui strife as promoting emi- 
gration; characteristics of chartered companies In Amorlcsn 
colonisation. 

Dellenbaugh, F. S. Breaking the wilderness. Putnam, |3.60 

net. 
Farrandr Livingston. Basis NOf American history. (American 
nation.) Harper, $2 net. 

Treats of the physical geography and nataral resonrees of 
North America and their bearing on cnltareL power, and conlllet 
of the Indian and white races ; geographical sequence of Indian 
tribes, their social organisation, home life, eostoms, religloa. 
mythologyf and art. 

FIske, John. Discovery of America. 2 v. Houghton, |4. 
Hoare, J. D. Arctic exploration. Dutton, |3 net. (7/6 net.) 
Hough, Emerson. Way to the west. Bobbs, |1.20 net. 
Laut, A. C. Pathfinders of the west. Macmillan, |2 net. 
Yerendrye, Badlsson, M ackensie, Fraaer, and others. 

Vikings of the Pacific. Macmillan, $2 net. 

Bering, Cook, Vancoayer, Drake, and others. 
Lummis, C. F. Spanish pioneers. McGlurg, |1. 
Parkman, Francis. Jesuits in North America. Little, $1.60. 

Pioneers of North America. Little, |1.50. 

Proaeott, W. H. Conquest of Mexico. (Bohn's library) St. 
Macmillan, $3 net. 

Can be had in 2 t. editloa by Burt at $2, with reiy largo 
dlacooBt. 

Conquest of Peru. 2v. Lippincott, |2. 

Also in Bart 2 t. edition at $8. 



Roosevelt, Theodore. Winning the west. 6y. (Sagamore 
seriee) Putnam, |3. 

OHgtnal editloa In larger print, better paper, 4 t. $10. Bllr- 
ring, jmtitLgglng in interest 

Spears, J. R. d Clark, A. H. History of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Clark, |5 net. 
Thwaltes, R. G. France in America. (American nation) 

Harper, |2 net. 
Rocky Mountain exploration. (Expansion of the Re- 
public) Appleton, $1.25 net. 

OoTsn period frooft Balboa to tlie traaaeontlneiital railways, 
d«yoted largely to narrative of the Le^a and Clark ezpedltloii. 

•Sources 

American history leaflets; ed. by A. B. Hart and Edw«xd 
Channing. Lovell, (Ainsworth & Co., 378 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago) 10c. etich. 

No. 1 Lietter of Colambns. 

No. e Documenti describing the voyage of John Cabot 

Na 18 Coronado^B Journey to New Mexico and the great 

plains. 
No. 24 Captain Jokn Smith's tme relatloo. 

Champlain, Samuel de. The voyages and explorations of Sam- 
uel de Champlain. (Trail makers) 2v. Barnes, %2 net. 
Also pablished In part in the series Oriffinal fiarrotfoM of 
early Amerioan hiMtory by Scribner at $8. 

Lewis, Merivvether d Clark, William. History of the expedi- 
tion under Captains Lewis and Clark; ed. by J. K. Hosmer. 
2v. McClurg, |5 net. 

Alao may be had In Trail fnahert series, 8 v., pnhUlhed by 
Barnes at $1 net each, and In more ezpenstre edlttons. 

Northmen, Columbus and Cabot. (Original narratives of early 
American history) Scribner, |3 net. 

Beprints of the Norse and Icelandic sagas edited by Prof. 
Jnllus E. Olson* and original narratives of the voyages of 
ColombuB and John Cabot with letters, edited by Prol B. <k 
Bosme. 

Old South leaflets. Directors Old South Work (Boston, 
Mass.), 5c. each. 

No. 10 The discovery of America. 
No. 11 The opening of the West 
No. 19 The timiglisn ezploratloa of America. 

Spanish explorers In the Southern United States. (Original 
narratives of early American history) Scribner, $S net. 
Translations of original aoconnts of Csbesa de Vaca, Coronado, 
and de Soto. 

Vasquez de Coronado, Francisco. Journey of Coronado; tr. 
and ed. by G. P. Whiship. (Trail makers) Barnes, 91 
net. 



Biographies 

Adams, C. K. Christopher Columbus. (Makers of America) 
Dodd, II. 

Beaziey, C. R. John and Sebastian Cabot. (Builders of 
Greater Britain) Longmans, 91.50. 

Beaant, Sir Walter. Captain Cook. (English men of action) 
Macmillan, 75c 

Oreighton, Louise. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. (Historical 
biographies) Longmans, |1. 

Croclcett, David. Autobiography. Burt, 75c. 

Morris, Charles. Heroes of discovery in America. Llppln- 
cott, $1.25 net. 

Ober, F. A. Ferdinand Magellan. (Heroes of American his- 
tory) Harper, $1 net. 

(Bedgwicl(| H. D. Samuel de Champlaln. (Riverside bio- 
graphical series) Houghton, 6rc. net. 

Thwaites, R. G. Daniel Boone. (Historic lives) Appleton, 
91 net. 

Father Marquette. (Historic lives) Appleton, $1 net, 

Thwaites, R. G. How (George Rogers Clarke won the North- 
wesL McClurg, 91.20 net. 

Fiction and Illustrative Material 

Custer, Mrs. E. B. Tenting on the plains. Harper, 91.50. 

Army life on the plains In early day. 
Harte, Bret. Luck of Roaring Camp. Houghton, 91. 

Pioneer mining camp. 
Parkmanp Francis. Oregon trail. Little, 91.50. 
Wallace, Lewis. Fair Gk>d. Houghton, 91.60. 

Mexican life at the time of the conQaeet by Cortes. 
WInthrop, Theodore. John Brent. Dodd, 91. 

Romance of unrestrained, lawless life of Western plains. 
Wister, Owen. Virginian. Macmlllan, 91.50. 

Cow lx>y life. 



Introduction 

The discovery and exploration of the American con- 
tinent was the greatest geographical undertaking 
known to history. It has been in active progress for 
over four centuries and is even now not complete. 
There are many tales, of a discovery antedating that 
by Columbus. Some of them may be true, but they are 
not important. Columbus, like all men who have been 
great leaders, came "when the time was ripe for him. 
Europe had previously been too much occupied at home 
to actively interest itself in a new continent. In 1492, 
however, there was sufficient leisure and scientific in- 
terest to welcome a new opportunity for adventure and 
study, while from that time to this there have been re- 
ligious, social, economic and political conditions which 
have caused thousands of Europeans to turn to the new 
world as a place where they might find a new and better 
home. 

For many years attention was devoted mainly to fol- 
lowing the coast line. Every jutting promontory was of 
interest, for it might conceal that long sought passage 
through the continent, which was an object of desire 
from the time that Columbus discovered that land lay 
between Europe and Asia, and which, now that we know 
that it does not exist, we are preparing to make across 
the isthmus of Panama. Columbus in four voyages 
saw most of the coast of the Caribbean sea, but he did 
not realize that it was part of a connected whole. 
Amerigo Vespucci seems to have guessed this, and by a 
curious combination of circumstances, his name came 



to be attached to the new world. In 1509 Balboa looked 
do^ni on the ''South Sea" or Pacific, and saw that 
America was separated from Asia. In 1519 MageUan 
proved this and also the rotundity of the earth to all 
doubters, by drcumnavigating the globe ; sailing through 
the straits that bear his name. All these sailed under 
the Spanish flag. In the meantime the Portugese were 
revealing Brazil, and John Cabot, in 1497, perhaps the 
first European to see the American mainland, was es- 
tablishing for England a claim to the eastern coast of 
the continent of North America. This was extended in 
1610 by Hudson to the land about the hay that bears 
his name, and in 1577 Sir Francis Drake sailed farther 
up the Pacific coast than any one had gone before and 
laid a claim for England and the Unites States to British 
Columbia and our Pacific slope respectively. Though 
late on the field, the French, through the activity of 
Oartier, obtained a hold on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
which proved to be a gate-way to the continent. 

For a much longer time the ice bound coast of the 
north kept its secrets, and it was only mapped after 
many brave lives had been lost, and almost four hun- 
dred years had passed since the voyage of Columbus. 

The opening of the interior was a work no less dif- 
ficult. In South America it is still incomplete. Mexico 
and Central America were the earliest to be visited be- 
cause of the precious metals that they contained. The 
first explorers of the United States were Spaniards, also 
in search of gold. In 1512 Ponce de Leon ranged through 
Florida. He was followed by de Soto, who saw the 
Mississippi on his overland march, and advanced up 



the Bed River. In the far west Goronado scoured the 
couBtry of New Mexico and Ariz<Hia and reached even 
Kansas. Little gold was found and interest was lost. 
A little later the EV^ich pushed up the St. Lawrence and 
the great lakes, led on by the fur trade and missionary 
zeal. In 1673 Marquette and Joliet made the portage 
to the Mississippi. La Salle, with great dreams of a 
French empire, pressed down that great river and 
established for France a claim to its mouth. This 
claim "was made good by colonization in Louisiana and 
Illinois, and French traders and trappers gained a 
knowledge of the country far to the west. In 1803 the 
claims of France came to the United States, and Jeffer- 
son estimating them at their fuU importance, dis- 
patched the Lewis and Clarke expedition which forced 
its way up the Missouri, over the Rocky mountains, 
and down the C!olumbia to the Pacific. About the same 
time Frazer explored the river known by his name in 
behalf of England; and ultimately the Pacific slope was 
divided between England and the United States in such 
a way as to give each what had been discovered by its 
own pioneers. Great stretches were still unknown and 
scores of devoted men, many of whose names have been 
lost, spent their fortunes and their lives before they were 
made available for settlement. Now the work of the dis- 
coverer and explorer is continued by the United States 
and individual state geological surveys, whose aim is 
to carry this great work of discovering the secrets of the 
continent, beneath the surface, and by revealing the na- 
ture of the soil, enable us to make the best use of what 
has been given us to enjoy. 
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It was a work foil of variety and adventoie and 
pietoiesqae details. It developed a sturdy type of 
character which it is good for us to know, and we ean 
not understand our history unless we are f anuliar with 
this task which for so long occupied the energies of so 
many of the most energetic of our ancestors. 



Syllabus 

Ancient America 
a Aborigines, origin, antiqmties, prehistorio re- 



b Principal tribes of North America and their 
toms: Dakotas, AlgonqiiinBy Hnron-IroqiUM» 
Five Nations 

c Civilization of Mexico 

d Civilization of Peru 

IK-- '^'%-' 

•'»«,'': - . • • . . . "^j - 

2 Bnropean conditions at dose of the 16th cen- 
tury leading to the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 

a The spirit of adventure 

b The East and the West; the search for the Indies 

Italian exploration 

d Portugese explorations — eastern route; Prince 
Henry, the navigator; Yasco da Gama 

e The Spanish monarchy 

f Political instituti(»is of central Europe 

8 Pre-Oolumbian discoveries 

a The Norsemen; discovery of Greenland; Yinland; 
sources of information : Saga of Eric the Bed, 

the Flatey Island book 
b The Basques, Chinese, etc. 
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4 Oolumbns 

a Early life and traming 

b His theoiy of western route to tbe Indies; early 

attempts 
c First voyage and results 
d Later voyages and death 
e Oolmnbns' cbaracter and plaee in history 
f Significance of the discovery; effect on commeroe, 

X>olitics, warSy diplonuM^, industries 

6 Portugese activity 
a Cabral 
b Cortereal 

6 Spanish activity 

a Amerigo Vespucci, 1500 ( t) 

b Ponce de Leon in Florida, 1512 

Balboa discovers the Pacific, 1518 

d Cortez conquers Mexico, 1519 

e Magellan circumnavigates the globe, 1520 

f Cabeza de Yaea from Florida to Mexico, 1528- 

1536. 
g Pizarro conquers Peru, 1531 
h De Soto reaches the Mississippi, 1539-1541 
i Coronado explores the south west, 1540 

7 English activity 

a John and Sebastian Gabot, 1497 
b Sir Francis Drake, 1577 

c Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Newfoundland, 1678 
d Sir Walter Raleigh begins his activity in Vir^ 
ginia, 1584 

u 



e Gapt. John Smith and other col<xiial explozeni 
f Vancouver, 1776 

8 French activity 

a Yerrazano, 1524 

b Cartier and the Oulf of St. Ijawrence, 1534 
Champlain and the upper St. Lawrence, 1608 
d Marquette and JoUet discover the upper MiaEdw- 

ippi, 1673 
e LaSalle explores the Mississippi, 1678 

9 The far west 

a Badisson the first to explore the west, the noitl^ 

west, and the north 
b Verendrye 

c Daniel Boone and the far hunters 
d Lewis and Clarke and the Columbia 
e Mackenzie and Frazer and the rivers named after 

them 
f Kit Carson 
g The Santa F6 Trail 
h The Oregon Trail 
i Fr^ont and California 

10 The north west coast 
a Frobisher, 1576 

b Hudson, 1610 

Baffin, 1616 

d Captain Cook, 1776 

e Sir John Franklin, 1825 
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2 RoflBla 
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9 Shakespeare's King Richard Second; by Mrs. H. A. 
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12 United States History — ^Discovery and Exploration 

13 United States History— Colonial Period 

14 United States History — ^Revolution 

16 United States History— Formation Period, 1788-1817 

16 United States History— Elzpansion Period, 1817-1860 

17 United states History — Civil War and Reconstmction, 

1860-1876 

18 United States History— From Reoonstmction to date» 

187(^- 

19 Travel in the United States 

20 French Art 

21 American Literature 

22 English Literature— Early Victorian Period 
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HiBtory of the United States 

The outlineB ot the history of the United States haye 
been prepared hy the History Department of the TJni- 
yersity of Wisocnsin. The subject is divided into 
seven periods: Disoovery and exploration, including not 
only the early explorations but the gradual western ad- 
vance to the end of the nineteenth century; Colcsiial pe- 
riod; The Revolution; The formation period, 1783-1817; 
The expaDsion period, 1817-1860; The Civil War and 
Reconstruction, 1860-1876 ; Prom Eeconstruction to date, 
1896 — . The outlines consist of an introduction, a list of 
books on the period covered, and a syllabus. The introduo- 
tion is intended to suggest the most important events, 
the trend of development, and general significance of 
the period covered. The i^Uabus is brief, touches only 
main features, and may be expanded as to detail as far 
as the individual club desires. No attempt is made to 
divide the subject so that a certain number of dub 
meetings is provided for. Such a division must be ar- 
ranged by the program conmiittees. The arrangement 
is purely topical and logical, and some headings and 
subdivisions will require much more time to present 
satisfactorily than others. The material to be found in 
the books listed should be supplemented by magazine 
articles easily found by means of Poole's Index, Read- 
ers' guide and Library index. 



Colonial Period 

Books on the Period 

Histories 

Adams, Brooks. Emancipation of Massachusetts. Hoagliton» 

11.50. 
Andrews, C. M. Colonial self government Harper, |2. 
Bryant, W. C d others. Popular history of the United States. 

V. 2. Scrlbner, |4 net. 
Doyle, J. A. English colonies in the United States. 5 v. Holt, 

each 13.50. 
Eggleston, Edward. Beginners of a nation. Appleton, |1.50. 
Fisher, 8. Q. Men, women and manners in Colonial times. 
2 v. Lippincott, |3. 

Wider in scope than Mrs. Bane's boOka quoted tnrtter ea. 
Indndes something about all of the tlilrteen eo to nJes. Baaed 
on wide knowledge, readaUe. 

Fialce, John. Beginnings of New England. Houghton, |2. 

Dutch and Quaker colonies in America. 2 v. Hough- 
ton, |4. 

New Prance and New England. Houghton, |2. 

Fislce, John. Old Virginia and her neighbors. 2 v. Hough- 
ton, $4. 

Johnston, Alexander. Connecticut. (American common- 
wealths.) Houghton. 11.25. 

McLaughlin, A. C. History of the American nation. Apple- 
ton, 11.40, net 

Parkman, Francis. Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 t. Little, |S. 

Old regime in Canada. Little, $1.50. 

Sharpless, Isaac Quaker experiment in government. Popu- 
lar ed. 2 Y. in 1. Ferris, |1.50. 
Thwaltea, R. Q. Colonies. (Elpocha in American history.) 
Longmans, $1.25. 

Oondflnses nradi Infomiattoii in limltsd spaea. Clear In state- 
ment systematic in arrangement, Impartial In spirit, aeeuate 
as to facta 

France in America. (American nation.) Harper, |2. 

Tyler, L. Q. England in America. (American nation.) Har- 
per, |2 net 

Wceden, W. B. Bconomic and social history of New Bng^ 
land, 1620-1789. 2 y. Houghton, $4.50. 



Sources 

American history leaflets; ed. by A. B. Hart and Edward Chai- 
ning. Lovell, (Ainsworth & Co., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago) 
lOc. each. 

No. 7 Hie articles of eonfederatUai (^ the United Ooloiiies 

of New Btaglsnd. lMmi684. 
No. 26 Bztracti from the Mssuuduisetti body of liberties. 

IMl. 
No. 29 Ttie early history of Plymontli. 
No. 81 S>ztracts from Jobn Wlntbrop's history of New Snc- 



Bllss, W. R. Colonial times on Buzzards Bay. Ed. 3. Hough- 
ton, 11.60. 
Hart, A- B., ed. American history told by contemporaries, t. 
1-2. Macmlllan, |2 each. 

Yolnme one contains reprints of documents relating to coIobI- 
satlon from 1492-1689; volnme two from 1889-1788. 

Old South leaflets. Directors Old South Work (Boston, Mass.), 
6c. each. 

No. 1 The eonstltatioa of the United States. 

No. 16 Washington's letter to Benjamin Harrison, 1784. 



Biographies 

Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography. (Riverside school li- 
brary.) Houghton, 60 c. net. 

Morse, J. T. Benjamin BYanklln. (American statesmen.) 
Houghton, $1.26. 

Parkman, Francis. Wolfe and Montcalm. 2 v. Little, |3. 

Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 

Uttle, 11.60. 

Wendel*r Barrett. Cotton Mather; the Puritan priest. (Mak- 
ers of America.) Dodd, |1. 

Illustrative Material 

Barr, Mr8. A. E. H. Bow of orange ribbon. Dodd, |1. 

Dutch folk of New York. 
Earle, Mrs. A. M. Child-life In colonial days. Macmlllan, |2.60. 

Customs and fashions In old New Ehgland. Scrlbner, 

11.26. 

Qoodwin, Mrs. M. W. Head of a hundred, in the colony of 

Virginia. Little, $1.26. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Scarlet letter. (Cambridge classics.) 

Houghton, |1. 

MaseachnsettB parltana 



Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Twice told tales. Burt, |1. 

New Bngland traditions worked oat with Imai^natlon and In 
some cases Inyolved with saperaatoral Incident 

Holland, J. Q. Bay-path. Scrlbner, $1.25. 

Connectlent. 
Longfellow, H. W. Courtship of Miles Standlsh and Bllsar 
beth. (Riverside literature series.) Hougrhton, 15 c. 

Bvangellne. (Riverside literature series.) Houghton, 

15 c. 
8towe, Mrs. H. B. Minister's wooing. (Cambridge classics.) 
Houghton, |1. 

Newport people, tfcuelr manners and character. Dr. HopUna 
and Aaron Burr are among the flgnrea. 

Wllklns, Mary E. Heart's highway. Doubleday, |1.50. 



Introdnction 

The colonial period is full of picturesque details of 
life and customs and of romantic incidents, which hold 
the attention of the reader. It is the more difBcult to 
grasp the fundamental facts because of this very profu- 
sion of detail. The first thing to be kept in mind is 
that during this period were developed the fundamental 
traits and principles that characterize us as a nation. 
Scores of little groups of English, Scotch, French, 
Dutch, Swedes, and other nationalities came across the 
Atlantic, bringing with them the institutions and habits 
of their native countries. In America they settled apart 
and for a time remained apart. Gradually, however, 
they and their children changed their institutions and 
habits to meet the new conditions they found here. The 
more they changed, the more they grew to be like each 
other, for many of the new conditions that they met 
were the same wherever they settled. They all faced 
the problem of planting European civilization in a wild- 
erness. As they grew to be more alike they began to 
have more to do with one another, until at length they 
felt more kinship for each other than for their cousins 
beyond the ocean. The English, Scotch, French, Dutch, 
and others had become Americans. This reading course 
should tell something of how this transition came about, 
and what were the changes in habits and institutions 
that distinguished them from Europeans and bound 
them together. 

Next it is important to observe the growth of section- 
alism. While all these different people became Ameri- 



cans, some of them became more closely bound together 
and more nearly alike than others. This, we find, was 
because in the several regions where they settled th^ 
encountered special conditions. Around Chesapeake 
Bay and along the southern coajst were broad, level 
fields on which tobacco and rice grew so easily that th^ 
could be cultivated even by savage negroes just brought 
over from Africa, so slavery grew up. Slaves could 
most profitably be employed in large gangs, so large 
plantations came to be the rule ; they were careless work- 
ers, and so the agricultural methods were wasteful 
though the profits were abundant, and the planters 
came to be lavish in expenditure, large minded, and 
domineering. The stony soil of New England would 
yield nothing except to such patient labor as only an 
owner would give it, so small farms were the rule. The 
distribution of hill and field made it convenient for the 
farmers to live together in villages, which was their de- 
sire, for they wished to be near the church. The scant 
return of the farms forced the farmers and their wives 
to spend their winter evenings at work Vith needle and 
knife, so that they became at once economical and invCTi- 
tive. The many harbors and the forests growing to the 
waters-edge, suggested ship-building, fishing and com- 
merce, so they grew adventurous. The Middle Colo- 
nies shared the characteristics of the South and of New 
England and developed institutions and habits partak- 
ing of both. The great variety of nationalities that set- 
tled there bred tolerance, and the lack of political ex- 
perience on the part of many of them led to the growth 
of party organizations. To the long narrow vall^rs of 
the AUeghanies came pioneers from all sections and great 

f 



numbers of Scotch-Irish. Here, far from all contact 
with the old world and face to face with nature, grew 
up the frontiersman, more thoroughly American than 
the inhabitants of any other region. So that at the 
end of the colonial period we find Southerners and New 
Englanders, the inhabitants of the Middle Ciolonies and 
the frontiersmen, all different, though all American. 

Finally, it is important to watch the struggle for the 
continent between the various nations of Europe, par- 
ticularly England and France. The French, with Can- 
ada and Louisiana, the St. Lawrence and the Mississ- 
ippi, for a long time seemed destined to occupy the great 
valley of the west, and to confine to the coast the colo- 
nies with English institutions. This struggle was hard 
and bitter, but by the end of the period, the English 
colonies had won the land to the Mississippi and al- 
though the struggle was not over, its most critical stage 
had passed. The institutions of the great valley were 
almost certain to be those of England modified by col- 
onial experience. 



Syllabus 

1 European conditions affecting colonization 

a The efpirit of adventare 
b Economic distress 
Political discontent 
d Beligions persecution 

2 The Southern colonies 

a The founding of Virginia 

b The founding of Maryland 

c The founding of the Garolinas 

d The founding of Georgia 

e The plantation system of cultiyation 

f Slavery 

g The county system of local government 

( 

3 The New England colonies 

a The founding of Plymouth 
b The Puritan movement and the founding of Mass- 
achusetts 
c Connecticut and democracy 
d Rhode Island and toleration 
e The fishing industry 
f Colonial commerce 
g The town system of local government 



4 The IQddle colonies 

a The Dutch in New York 

b The Swedes in Delaware 

c The English conquest and the foonding of New 

Jeis^ 
d The Quakeniy William Penn and fhe founding of 

Pennoylyania 
e The fur trade and the Indians 
f The mixed to^wn and oounly syatem of loeal gor- 

emment 

6 The struggle with the French and Indians 
a Early relations 
b King Williams War, 1689-1697 
c Queen Anne's War, 1702-1715 
d King George's War, 1740-1748 
e The Seven Tear's War, 1756-1768 
f The Peace of 1763 



6 The Frontier 

a The settlement of the Allegheny Yalley 
b Relations with the Freujch and Indians 
c The b^iinnings of Tennessee and Kentuoky 
d The settlement of Vermont 
e The spirit of democracy and independemoe 
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7 BelationB with England 

a Charter eolonieB 

b Boyal pravmeeB 

c The Board of Trade and PlantatioDs 

d Trade laws 

e Colonial agents 

8 Oolonial government 

a The govemor 

b The governor's eonncil 

c The people's house and the methods of repre- 
sentation 

d The idea of supreme or oonstitntional law, the 
outgrowth of the religion of the ParitaD% the 
colonial charters and the deciisions of the Privy 
Council. 
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1 Japan 

2 RuBBla 

3 Canada 

4 Travel in England and Wales 

5 Travel In Scotland and Ireland 

6 French History 

7 Modem Italy— History 

8 Shakespeare's King John; by Mrs. H. A. Darldson 

9 Shakespeare's King Richard Second; by Mrs. H. A. 

Davidson 

10 Shakespeare's King Henry B\>urth, Part I.-H.; by Mrs. 

H. A. Davidson 

11 Shakespeare's King Henry Fifth; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

12 United States History — ^Discovery and E3xploration 

13 United States History — Colonial Period 

14 United States History— Revolution 

15 United States History— Formation Period, 1783>1817 

16 United States History— ESzpansion Period, 1817-1860 

17 United States History — Civil War and Reconstruction, 

1860-1876 

18 United States History — From Reconstruction to date, 

1876- 

19 Travel in the United States 

20 French Art 

21 American Literature 

22 E3nglish Literature— Early Victorian Period 
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History of the Uidied StaiM 

The ouUineB of the history of the United States hsTe 
been prepared by the History Department of the Uni- 
yersily of Wisconsin. The subject is divided into seven 
periods: Discovery and exploration, including not 
only the early explorations bat the gradual western ad- 
vance to the end of the nineteenth century; GoUmial 
period; The Revoluti<m; The formation period, 1783- 
1817; The expansion period, 1817-1860; The Civil War 
and Reconstruction, 1860-1876 ; From Reeoostruction to 
date, 1876 — . The outlines consist of an introduc- 
tion, a list of booloi on the period covered, and a 
syllabus. The introduction is intended to suggest 
the most important events, the trend of development, 
and general significance of the period covered. The 
syllabus is brief, touches only main features and 
may be expanded as to detail as far as the individ- 
ual club desires. No attempt is made to divide the sub- 
ject so that a certain number of dub meetings is pro- 
vided for. Such a division must be aminged by the 
program committees. The arrangemait is purely topi- 
cal and logical, and some headings and subdivisions will 
require much more time to present satisfactorily than 
others. The material to be found in the books listed 
should be supplemented by magazine articles easily 
found by means of Pocd^'f Zticto> Readers' guide and 
Library index. 



Revolution 

Books OA tlio Peitod 

Histories 

Mihsr^ Sb OL Tnit ktotorr o< tbe AoMricaB Rsvslutlon. Ldp- 

phMiott, |1 *^. 
Fitkt, John. Amerlcim Itevoliitfon. 2r, Utmgtston, fl. 
Frothingham, Richard. Rise of the Republic of the United 
States. UttiA, 13.50. 

An old bat useful aoeoiml of fiie odgla ct tha tt9T«liitloB. 
Harli^ A. Bb Fornaiioa of tte union. (Bpocbs of Ainertcaa 
history) Longmans, 11.25. 

Giyea a genecal t1«w d tha ertnta tba;t pzacedafl and fol- 
lowed the ReToloti«i|. as w4U as a aaod ontliiie o(t tha poUtical 
Uitioxr of tba tietibd; alao contains smdvaMlona for itady and 
ilata a* ^M^Tfru 

Hosmer, I. K. Short story of the Missiflil|n>i Valley. Houghs 
tan. 11.20 neL . 

XJwMl oa tba hialflty U tba weat Jki the Bev^utltti. 
Howard, Q. B« PralkniMirtisa «C the Bovotmtioa. fAmerfcan 

aatibn) Barper» $2 mat. 
Lacky, W. E. H. Amacltiaa Sevolstton. A»pleto», 11.81. 

Bngliab Yiew. 
Lodge, H. C. Story of the Bevolution. 2y. Scribner, |6. 
Mahan, A. T. Influeoice of sea power upon history, 1660-1783. 

Utiles 14. 
Travelyan, Sir Q. O. Ameiioan Kevolutioai. 4r. I^asgnans, 
taeh %2J60 net. 

Bngliab itow t«t ftmcabla to Iha Uattad 8tal«» 
Tp9tf M. C. Literary history of the American Re^otatiM. 
2y. Putnam, each |3. 
A mmt TiiaiUa studK. 
VM Tyna* G^ H. American ReyolvtiQBi (Americaa naitan) 
Harper, |2 net. 

Sourcea 
Adama* John d Abigail. Familiar lettera. Houghton* $2. 
Amertean hMary leaflata. Lov«U (Ainaworth 4 Ck)., 878 
Wabash Ave., Chicago), each 10c. 
No. 19 The Navigatioii atta 
No. 11 Jefferaoii'a proposed instraettona to tba TlQElliia 

delegates, and the Declaration of ladSMlidsace. 
No. 14 Plans of aataa, l«0-178Di — .-i--«— «. 

No. 20 lUs Arttelss of Conf^Saratioa. 
No. 22 State land claims and cssslona. 
No. 82 Docoments relating to territorial 
1778-1790. 

a 



Burke, Edmund. Speeches on conciliation with America. 
MacmiUan, 2&c net. 

Bloooent plea for liberal poUcj toward the eolonlea tw a 
great Bliglish orator. 

Hart, A. B., ed. American history told by contemporaries. 
2y. MacmiUan, |2 net. 

A oollectioa of eontemporaneoiu letters, newqpaper sjitea c ti ^ 
JonraalB, etc, to lllmrtrate the period ftom 1680 to 178S. The 
book enablee as to look at the BeyolotlOD through the eyes eC 
those who shared In the war. 

Hill, Mabel, comp. Liberty documents. Longmans, |2. 

A coHectlon of the principal doeoments, lllnstratiTS of BngUsh 
and American struggle for liberty. 

Old South leaflets. Directors Old South Work (Boston, Mass.), 
each, 5c. 

No. 2 The Articles of Confederation. 

No. 4 Washington's fSrew^l sddress. 

No. 41 Washington's Journal of his tour to the Ohio, 1770. 

No. 47 Washington's aceoont of the army at ' " 

1775. 
No. 66 The Monroe doctrine. 
No. C8 The destractlon of the tea, by Thomas Ha 
No. 07 Lafayette in the American BevolotloiL 
No. 08 Letters of Wsshlngton and Lafayette. 

WInslow, Anna G. Diary of a Boston school girl of 1771; ed. 
by Mrs. Alice M. Barle. Houghton, |1.25. 

Blographlea 

BradXf C. T. Reyolutlonary fights and fighters. (American 

fights and fighters.) McClure, $1.50. 
Qoodwin, flfrs. M. W. Dolly Madison. (Women of colonial 

and Revolutionary times) ^rlbner, 11.26. 
Hosmer, J. K. Samuel Adams. (American statesmen.) 
Houghton, 11.26. 

The beginning of the Berolntlon In New Bnglsiid. 
Lodge, H. 0. (leorge Washington. 2y. (American stateo- 
men.) Houghton, $2.60. 
The campaigns. 
MoMaster, J. B. Benjamin Franklin. (American man of 
letters.) Houghton, $1.26. 

The causes of the Rerolvtlon; the Froaeh alliance; treaty of 
peaea. 

Morse* J. T. jr. John Adams. (American Statesmen.) 
Houghton. $1.25. 

Independence and foreign afllalrs. 
Pellew, Qeorgs. John Jay. (American statesmen.) Hous- 
ton, $1.26. 

The treaty of peaes. 



Sohouler, James. Thomas Jefferson. (Makers of Ameriea.) 
Dodd, $1. 

The dMdaiatloii of Independcnee^ and Virginia's raroliittoa. 
Sumner, W. Q. Alexander Hamilton. (Makers of America.) 
Dodd, II. 

Tbe reaction against the ozoesMs of the Berolation. 
Tyler, M. C. Patrick Henry. (American statesmen.) Hough- 
ton, $1.25. 

The beginnings of the Beyolntlon In the sonth. 

Fiction 

Altsheler, J. A. In hostile red. Doubleday, |1.50. 

A tale of two daring American oflleers, heantifal Mary Dw- 
mond, and the Honmooth campaign. 

Churchill, Winston. Richard Carvel. Macmillan, |1.50. 

Pictures the life of the landed gentry of Maryland, and tiM 
■oclety of Georgian London. Antobtographlcal m form. 

Ford, P. L. Janice Meredith. Dodd, $1.50. 

Sentimental romance whose heroine cantlTatas frlsnds sad 
foes. Battles, historical eyentiii and cilebrltles— Washlngtoo, 
Andre, and the BngUsh generals — are p re sen t ed wltli aeeoracy. 

Harold, Frederic. In the valley. Scrlbner, $1.50. 

Bevolntlonary times In the Dateh homes of the Mohawk 
Valley, at the patroon's manor honse In Alhany, and on tte 
field among ballets and tomahawks. 

Jewett, 8ar»h O. Tory lover. Houghton, $1.50. 

Captain Paul Jones and his ship "Banger^ flgnre promlasntly. 
Mitchell, 8. W. Hugh Wynne. Century, $1.50. 
Portrays Quaker society of Philadelphia. 
Introduces Washington, Andr% Lafayette, Dr. Bosh sad 
others. Bzeellent picture of times and the people, and the 
•vents of the war. 

-^- Youth of Washington. Century, $1.50. 

Biography In the form of fiction. 
Stows, Mr9. H. B. Minister's wooing. (Riverside editiOB) 
Houghton, $1.50. 

Presents Puritan life In Newport, Just after the Bsvolntioii. 
Aaron Burr and Dr. Hopkins both appear. 

Thompson, D. P. Green Mountain boys. Burt, $1. 
Settlement of Vermont. Capture of Tleonderoga. 



latrodnction 

With the peace of 1783 England reached a pitch of 
greatness rarely attained by any nation. In America 
and in India, her great rival, Prance, had been over- 
thrown, and it seemed that the doh^nfall of the Dutch 
and the Spaniards would be a work of patience rather 
than of force. The English statesmen dreamed of unit- 
ing England and her colonies into a great empire. Each 
part should have its special function. Virginia should 
raise the tobacco, the Barbadoes the sugar, and Eng- 
land do the manufacturing. 

To carry out this really grand conception required 
iikat the empire be better organised than it had been in 
the past, and that somewhere a central, supreme author- 
ity exist. It required that each section of the empire be 
willing to sacrifice, in some particulars, its own inter- 
ests t<x the good of the whole. The only body capable 
of exercising such authority and adjusting these sacri- 
fices was the English Parliamoit. The cc4i»iists of 
North America were very generally uriwilling to entrust 
such power to a body in which they were not repre- 
sented. They felt, indeed, that they had prospered and 
would continue to prosper if but left, as in the past, 
free to direct, in nearly all cases, their own policy. 
They did not wish to be represented in Parliament but 
to be free of Parliament. The idea of local independence 
was in opposition to the idea of imperialism. Prom 
1763 to 1776 the conflict became constantly more acute, 
it became evident that the two ideas could not, in this 
instance, be reconciled, and the Declaration of Inde- 



ptacknoe marks ithe detemination of the dominant 
party in the oolonies to preserve their local freedom 
at the expense of their conxieotion with the British em- 
pire. 

lliis determination brought with it many and serious 
probl^ns. First it was necessary to make good their 
positkxi by anas. This confliet was rendered the harder 
because when a final decision became necessary, a large 
minority east their lot with the empire; but with admir- 
able persistence, and, under the wise leadership of Wash- 
ington, with gradually increasing success, this war in 
America was carried on. It was, moreover, mudi more 
than a local eontest. 

Aid was readily secured from France which was o>cf. 
joyed to have his opportunity to revenge itself for its 
defeat in 1768, and ultimately Spain and the Dutch 
were drawn into the war. This combination assured 
vlictory but there was serious danger that their allies 
would demand in payment for their services some of the 
spoUs which England and the colonists fighting together, 
had won in 1763. Particularly the fate of the great valley 
of Mississippi was once more in the balance. The pres- 
ervation of this great prize was in large measure due 
to the expedition of Oeorge Rogers Clarke to Easkaskia 
and Vincennes, which gave the Americans actual pos- 
session', and to the skilful conduct of the peace negotia- 
tioii at Paria by the oommissioneni, Franklin, Adams 
and Jay. 

Another problem was that of government. In sever- 
ing conneotion with England, the tradition of authority 
descending unbroken from the forests of Germany and 
from a time to which the memory of man runneth not 



to the contrary, were snapped. To find a new basis for 
authority which would command nniveisal reject was 
a problem to which the statesmen of the time gave their 
most profound thought. Aided by the political ezper- 
i^ices of the English people and the philosophy of John 
Locke, they concluded that the proper basis of author- 
ity is the will of the people, that a convention called for 
that purpose, and representing the people, might draw 
up a written constitution, which was practically a con- 
tract between the people as a whole in behalf of them- 
selves and their descendants, and which all were bound 
to respect, unless the government became so oppressive 
that revolution was justifiable. By 1780 all the states 
had constitutions drawn up in accordance with this 
method, and which adopted the practices of co- 
lonial days to the conditions of independence. For the 
majority had not gone into the revolution to secure 
change, but to pi-event England from changing the or- 
ganization of the empire. 

During the revolutionary period, then, the people of 
America secured the right to regulate their own develop- 
ment without the interference of England, they estab- 
lished new governments commanding the respect of the 
inhabitants, and they secured the most accessible portion 
of the Mississippi valley as an outlet for their expansive 
tendencies. One serious problem remained almost un- 
solved however. The long contest had knit the people 
of the several colonies more closely together than ever 
before. In 1765 and from 1774 onward this union was 
expressed in a continental congress. The same prob- 
lems arose on a small scale, however, that had con- 
fronted the imperialistic English statesmen on a large 



male. The several colonies had oonfliotmg interarfji 
which fh^ ^rere inrwilling to entrost to a oentral so- 
preme aathoril7. It aeemed poflEdUe that as the BxxtUi 
empire of 1768 had proved too large to be unified so the 
new United States might prove nnwieldy. After kntg 
disonssion, in 1781, a plan of nnion, known as the AM* 
des of Confederation was adopted, hat the nnion it pro- 
vided for was very tennons, and the central oongieH 
was not BupreEme; but at the men^ of the state govern- 
ments. 



Thd begtnnings of the Kevohttion 

A Party divisioitt In the vaHotxd oolonidi hi the 
6lght^^th catitnty ; strangled b^twe^ go^^^^nOLoYi 
and asdemblfeS; the establ&hed chttrA and the 
difiBenting sects 

b Ck>minemal dyStem of £ngland: navigation a/Htn; 
wrltd of aasistance 

The Stamp Act; congress of 1765 

d ToTHsshend Acts, 1767; effects in America; 
Samuel Adams and Boston; Patrick Henry and 
Virginia; committees of correspondence 

e Parliamentary acts of 1774; the continental eon- 



f The colonial theory of resistance ; the ideas of the 
loyalists; treatment of the loyalists; EngUsh 
parties and theories; speeches of Burke and 
Chatham 

The outbreak of hostilities: independence 

a Lexington and Concord; Bunker Hill; Washing- 
t(m in command; siege of Boston; inyasion of 
Canada; attack on Charleston, S. C. 

b Development of congress; organizati<Hi of state 
governments; plans for confederation; struggle 
over the declaration of independence; validity 
of the statements of the declaration; Jefferson's 
I)olitical ideas 

c Organization of the government; finanx^ and 
currency 

d British use of Hessians and its effect in America 



S Oampadgfttfl to cut the eoloniea in two 

a Campaigns of 1776; Ixmg bland to l&e Dela- 

Varft; Trenton and Princeton 
b British capture of Philadelphia 
c Burgoyne'fi campaign for the HudiK>n, 1777; 

Saratoga 
d French albanee, 1778; Le Payette 
e English attempts at conciliation, 1778 
f Howe in Pennsylvania; Mozrmoutk, 1778; 

Arnold's treason, 177»-1780 
g Failnre of British plans in the North; Washing- 

t<«i's * 'Fabian policy,'' Bochambeau and the 

French fleet blockaded by British at Newport 

4 Campaigns to wrest the South from the Viiioa 

a Unsaccessfal attack on Charleston, 1776 ; capture 
of Savannah, 1778 

b Invasion of South Carolina, 1779; capture of 
Charleston, 1780; Camden; the dark outlook; 
Cowpens; the retreat that resembled a victory 

c Greene's campaigns, 1781 

d Britidi invasion of Virginia, 1781; Arnold's raid 

e The arrival of De Grasse with the French fleet 
relieves Bochambeau 'a army at Newport, 1781 

f Washington joined by the French army, feints 
on New York and captures Comwallis at York- 
town, Oct. 19, 1781 

B The war on the frontiers 

a Occupation of Kentucky and eastern Tennessee 
prior to the war; the advance of N€fw England 
into Vermont 
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b The use of the Indians hy British and Americans 
c Cherokee attacks on the southern frontiers, 1776 
d Herkimer at Oriskany; Stark at Bemiingtan 
e Cherry Valley; Wyoming, Snllivan's ftumpitign 

against the Six Nati<nis, 1779 
f Indian raid into Kentucky; Gtoorge Bogen 

Clark's campaign in the Illinois country, 1778- 

1779; the Northwestern Indians; Wisconsin in 

the Beyolution 
g King's Mountain, 1780 
h Sipanish campaigns on the Mississippi, 1779- 

1781; seizure of Fort St. Joseph; Spanish 

6 Foreign relationa in the Bevolntion 

a The effects of the French and Indian War; terms 
of the treaty of Paris, 1763; the ''family com- 
pact" between France and Spain 

b French secret aid and final alliance, 1778; Frank- 
lin in France 

c Spanish jealoiu^ of America; attempts at medisr 
tion; her declaration of war against England 
imaccompanied by alliance with the United 
States; policy to monopolize the Missisoppi 
Valley and the Gulf of Mexico 

d French policy adverse to the expansion of the 
United States; Bayneval's proposal 

e Armed neutrality, 1780; congressional instrao- 
tions of 1781, after the southern reyerses in 
the south, giye France control of the negotia- 
HoDB for peace 



f Treaty negatiatioiui, 1781, 1782; Franklin's oon- 
oiliatoTy policy; Jay persaadea his colleagoei 
to break instractioDs; prdiTniTtary treailgr, 
1782; its principal provisions; general peace of 
1783 ; United States wins its claims from Eng- 
land 

g Spanish claims respecting boundaries and BMft 
gation of the Mississippi unsettled 

h American missions to other states 

7 Other Bevolutionary topics 

a The war on the seas 

b The weakness of congress in finance and adminis- 
tration; Washington's difficnlties; Gonwaj 
cabal; the Nefwbnrg addresses; possibility of 
a monarchy 

c Democratic tendencies in the Revolution; growth 
of parties; opposition to strong goyemmeDt 

d The relation of the pnblic lands to the politics of 
the Bevolution 

e Effect of the Revolution upon slavery; chuxehes 

f Social and industrial life 
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HiBtory of the ItaUed Stetei 

The oatlineB of the history of the United States have 
been prepared by the History Department of the Uni- 
versily of Wisoonsin. The subject is divided into seven 
periods: Discovery and exploration, including not only 
the early explorations but the gradual western advance 
to the end of the nineteenth century; Oolcxiial period; 
The Revolution; The formation period, 1783-1817; The 
expansion period, 1817-1860; The Civil War and Beoon- 
struction, 1860-1876; From Beoonstructi<Mi to date, 
1876 — . The outlines consist of an introduction, a 
list of books on the period covered, and a i^llabus. 
The introduction is intended to suggest the mort 
important events, the trend of developinMnt^ and 
general significance of the period covered. The 
gyallabus is brief, touches only main features, and may 
be expanded as to detail as far as the individual dub 
desires. No attempt is made to divide the subject so 
that a certain number of club meetings is provided for. 
Such a division must be arranged by the program com- 
mittees. The arrangement is purely topical and logical, 
and some headings and subdivisions Will require much 
more time to present satisfactorily than others, l^e 
material to be found in the books listed should be sup- 
plemented by magazine articles easily found by means 
of Poole's Index, Beaden* guide and Library index. 



Formation Period 

Books on the Period 

Histories 

Adams, Henry. History of the United States, 1801-1817. 9t. 
Serlbner, $18. 

Ths bost ftcoomt of tiiA sdniliilstESttoiis sC 
Ifsfllmi Tbe lint Toliim fwitstes s nqskIcl 
tlon of coodltloiis In the €Ut8d etates tn 180a 

Allen, Q. W. Our nayy and the Barbary corsairs. Houi;lito% 

11.60. 
Bancroft, George. History of the formation of the Constitn- 

tion of the United gftates. 2t. in 1. Appleton, $2.50. 
Bassett, J. S. Federalist system. (American nation) Har- 

pef< llnei. 
Brooks, Noah. First across the continent. BorlbsAr, $1.60!^ 
Brjroe, James. American Commonwealth. 2y. MaomilUuw 

each, 14. Abr. ed. $1.75. 
Bullock, C. 1. Finances of the United States from 1775-178» 

with special reference to the budget. (Bulletin of the 

UniTersity of Wisconsin.) 75o. 

A slQdy of the flnanelal condltloiis, a kaowledfe of wlil^ 
Is Micntlil to a f&orom^ uiderstaodSng of the oritieal period 
of ms naifac of oot iMctioiL 

Channlntf, Edward. Jeffersonian system. (American nation) 
Harper, $2 net. 

dear, eondensod^ qrJerl y i»res€n tation of a eomplloatcd pttlod 
on uhldi iBoeh has boon wrllloo. 

Curtis, Q. T. Constitutional history of the United Statee. It. 

Harper, each, $3. 
Fisher, s. Q. S^^olutiofi of the Constitution Of the TTialted 

States. Lippliieott, 9lM. 
Flake, John. Cini goyemment in the United dtlttes, oon- 

siAeteA with soase reference to Its ovlcfaia Tionghtnn, |1 

net. 
Critical period. Houghton, |2. 



Shows how noar our nation camo to dissstir dartna the 
"critical period" between the dose of the BerolntlCB iSk the 
adoption of the Federal Constitatlon. 

Foster, J. W. Century of American diplomacy: being a brief 
review of the foreign policy of the United States^ 177<^ 
1976. HongiHSB* |8J0. 

QMfn J. P* RMery of famiml f«ftle» m «ie United SUtes. 
T. 1. HMt, 11.75. 



Hart, A. B. Formation of the union. (ESpochs of American 
history) Longmans, $1.25. 

TlilB little book glTM a general Tiew of the erenti that pv^ 
ceded and followed the Rerolation, aa well as a good oatunie 
of the political hlataiT of the period; It alao i*o"*fi<«Wi Moai- 
tiona for etady and Uste of hooka. 

HInadale, B. A. American government. Werner, $1.25 net. 

Old Northwest. Silver. $1.75. 

Hoamer, J. K. History of the Louisiana purchaae. Appleton, 

$1.20 net. 
Jamea, J. A. d Sanford, A. H. Government in state and nar 

tion. Scribner, $1 net. 
1.1 bby, O. Q. Geographical distribution of the vote of the 

thirteen states on the Federal Ccxistitution, 1787-1788. 

( Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin.) 50c. 
'McLaughlin, A. C. The confederation and the constitation. 

(American nation) Harper, $2 net. 
iAcMaater, J. B. History of the people of the United States. 

V. 1-3. Appleton, eachf $2.50. 

Deals eapeclally with economic progrew' and with the lUa 
of the people. 

School history of the United States. Amer. Bk. Go.» 

$1 net. 

An excellent briefer viaw. 

With the fathers. Appleton, $1.60. 

MeigSf W. M. Growth of the Constitution. Lippincott, $2.60. 
Ogg, F. A. Openhig the Mississippi. Macmillan, |2 net. 
Discovery, eettlement, and developmant bj rlTal aatlona. 
Rooaeveit, Theodore. Naval War of 1812. Putnam, $2.50. 
Stanwood, Edward. History of the presidency. Houghton, 

$2.60. 
Strong, Frank, d Schafer, Joaeph. Government of the Amer- 
ican people. Houghton, 65c. net. 
Walker, F. A. Making of the nation, 1783-1817. (American 
history series.) Scribner, $1.25 net. 

A graphic accoont of the elreomatancea that led to the 
Constftnmnal convention, the formation and adoption of the 
Conatitntlon, the Incidents relative to the admieelon of new 
itatee, the Lonieiana Parchaa^ the diplomatic tronUaa with 
Franca and England, dosing with an admirable smnmary oC tba 
War of 1812. 

Sourcea 

American history leaflets; ed. by A. B. Hart and Edward 
Channing Lovell (Ainsworth & Co., 378 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago) each, 10c. 

No. 4 Bztracti from official dadaratloiis of tha DtalM 
States, embodyhitg the Monroe doctrine i78^180!L 
No. 16 Tha VUglnla and Kantadky reaOlntloiMV with tba 
AUm, Sedition and other acts. 



No. 20 Th« exmet text of tlie Articles of CaoMlmtMim, 
with the Franklin and Dickinson dxAfta, 1776-1781. 

Ka 22 Documenta UloBtrating state land claims and OM- 
sions. 

Ko. 82 Documents relating to territorial admlnistraUoii, 
chleflj from original manuscripts, 1778-1790L 

Ames, H. V., ed. State doeaments on federal relations; the 
states and the United States. Univ. of PennsylTania, 
each, 30c. 

Five numbers announced. Especially useful on state soir- 
erelgnty. 

Caldwell, H. W. Great American legislators. Alnsworth, 76€. 
Oot^tenta: Gallatin; J. Q. Adams; day; Webster; Calhomi; 
Sumner; Douglas; Seward; Chasei'; Blaine. 

— Survey of American history. New ed. Ainsworth, 76c 

OontenU: Founding of the colonies; Development of union 
among the colonies; Causes of the Revolution; Formation of 
the Constitution; Growth of nationality; Slavery, Civil War 
and Reconstruction, Foreign relations; A stud; in economic 
history. 

American territorial development. Ainsworth, 75c. 

Oontent$: Territorial boundaries; First national boundaries: 
Northwest territory; Acquisition of Louisiana; Purchase Of 
Florida ; Annexation of Texas ; Conquest of California and New 
Mexico; Alaska and Hawaii; Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

Bach of the three volumes noted above is composed of ten 
numbers, which may be purchased separately for 5c. each. 

The vcdumes Survey of American Biwlory. and Amerioam iet' 
ritorial development may be had in one volume entitled Asmt- 
iean hUtory; unifloation and ewpanHon, for $1.25. 

Federalist: a commentary on the Constitution of the United 
States, reprinted from the original text of Alexander 
Hamilton, John Jay, and James Madison; ed. by H. G. 
Lodge. Putnam, $1.50. 

Contemporary essays expounding and defending the Constitu- 
tion while it was before the states for ratlQcatlon. 

Hart, A. Bw ed. American history told by contemporaries, v. 3. 
Macmillan. $2 net. 

Contains reprinta of documenta relating to national ezpas- 
sion. 1788-1846. 

Hilly Mabel, comp. Liberty documents. Longmans, $2. 
Jotinston, Alexander, ed. American orations; ed. by J. A. 
Woodbum. v. 1. Putnam, $1.25. 

Oontentt: v. 1, Colonialism: Constitotlonal government; 
Rise of democracy ; Rise of nationality. 

MacDonaid, William, comp. Select documents illustrative of the 

history of the United States. Macmillan, $2 net. 
Madison. James. Journal of the Constitutional conventloiL 
Students' ed. Scott, $2.50 net. 

With the FederdUat it affords the best means of stadytng ths 
political ideas of the makers of the Constitotlon. 
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44 
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Old South leaflets. Directors Old South Work (Boston, Mass.), 

The ConatltotSon oiC d^e United States. 

The Articles of Conf ^erstloii. 

Wsshioirton's f^ewell address. 

Tti9 Federalist, Nos. 1 sad 2. 

nie ordinance of 1787. 

The constltation of Ohio. 

Washin^on'e circolar letter to Benjamin Harrison, 

1784. 

Jefferson's life of Captain Meriwether Lewis. 
Jeflereon's Inaugural. 
Inyention of the steamhoat. 

BlograpJilea 

Adams, Henry. John Randolph. (American statesmon) 
Houghton, $1.25. 

Brady, O. T. Border fifrhts and fighters. Mc<:;iure, $1.50. 

Qay, S. H. James Madison. (American statesmen) Houj^- 
ton, $1.25. 

Oilman, D. C. James Monroe. (American statesmen) Hous^- 
ton, $1.25. 

Lod9«, H. 0. Alexander Hamilton. (American statesmen) 
Houghton, $1.25. 

Maf^iruder, A. B. John Marshall. (American atatesmea) 
HiMighton, $1.25. 

Merwin. Aaron Burr. (Beacon hiographies) Small, 75e. 

Morse, J. T. jr. Benjamin Franklin. (American statesmen) 
Houghton, $1.25. 

-*— John Adams. (American statesmen) Houghton, $1.25. 

« John Quincy Adams. (American statesmen) Hou£^- 

ton, $1.25. 

Pel lew, George. John Jay. (American statesmen) Hough- 
ton, $1.26. 

Stevens, J. A. Albert Gallatin. (American statesmen) 
Houghton, $1.25. 

Sohurz, Carl. Henry Clay. 2y. (American statesmen) Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 

Fiction and illustrative Material 

Altaheler, J. A. Herald of the West. Appleton, $1.50. 

Henry Clayand Andrew Jackson figure. The buminc of tlie 
eapitol at Washington by the Brittsn is Tiridly descnbsd. 

Atherton, Mrs. Q. F. The conqueror. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Baaed on careful study of Hsmllton but in fietioii flssM. 
Washington, LafSyette. uturens, AdasM, Madison, and Bsir 
are among the dramatie persons. 



Bamety James. Yankee ships and Yankee sailors. Maemll- 
lan, $1.60. 

Thirteen romantic episodee o( tbe War of 1812. 
Barr, Mrs. A. E. H. Maid of Maiden Lane. Dodd, $1.50. 

New York in 1701— wken the ooestioa was raised 9m ts 
whether that dty or PhUadelphia ihonld be the seat of fOfsm- 



Churchill, Winston. The crossing. MacmiUan, $1.50. 

A patriotic dironlde of the great westward morenMBt la 
whUsh GeoiiKe Bogets Oarke Is the real hero. 

Cooper, J. F. Pioneer. Putnam, $1.25. 

Pioneer life in western New York and oo the npper HissoiirL 
Pidgin, C. F. Blennerhassett. Clark, $1.50. 

Aaron Burr and his conspiracy. 
8towe» Mrs. H. B. The minister's wooing. Houghton, $1.50. 

Manners and eharacter of Newport people. Dr. Hopldas snd 
Aaron Burr are prominent flgnres. 

Thwaltea, R. G. On the storied Ohio. McClurg, $1.20 net. 
Account of a joamey along historic waterways. 



Introduction 

In the period from the close of the Bevolntioir to the 
legislation which followed the War of 1812, the United 
States underwent great changes. In government it 
passed from a loose confederation of sovereign states, 
bankrupt, discordant, and nerveless, to the oonstita- 
tional republic framed by the convention of 1787, and 
shaped toward nationalism by the measures of Ebunil- 
ton, the judicial decisions of Marshall, the adminiatrar 
tive practice of all the presidents, and by the industrial 
development of the people. 

In the same period political parties were organized. 
From the adoption of the Constitution the Federalist 
party controlled the government until the election of 
Jejfferson in 1800, when the Democratic-Republicans 
succeeded. Opportunity is therefore afforded to study 
the great leaders of the period, Hamilton and Jefferson, 
and to note their rival theories and practice. 

In the field of foreign relations the period is one of 
constant effort to preserve the neutrality of the United 
States in the midst of the wars of the era of the Frenx^ 
Revolution and Napoleon. The possession of the Great 
Lake basin, the Mississippi Valley, and the Gulf of 
Mexico was also at stake. In the Ocmf ederation, Spain 
tried, with some prospect of success, to bring about the 
withdrawal of the Kentucky and Tennessee settlers from 
the Union ; England retained the Northwest and had a 
desire for New Orleans; France in her Bevoluticmajy 
period tried to secure Western aid to capture Louisiana, 
and finally Napoleon acquired it. But the treaties of 



Jay and Pinckney and the lionisiaiia Purehaae enseal 
our dominance over the interior. In the War of 1812 
we finally took the sword against England to ensaze the 
rights of onr neutral oonuneroe. 

Eoonomically the period is marked hy the rapid de- 
yelopment of our merchant marine, hy the rise of the 
manufactures of the United States in the period of the 
£mbargo and the War of 1812, and by the beginningp 
of erteamboat navigation and the building of roads and 
canals to facilitate transportatioii. In this period set- 
tlement passed into central New York and the Old 
Northwest, and b^^an to move into the cotton lands 
about the Gulf of Mexico. A group of frontier states 
entered the Union and gave a new tone to governmental 
policies. The spokesman of the new western influence 
of this period "was Heniy Clay. 

All of these forces tended steadily to the making of a 
nation, but there are also important evidences that state 
sovereignty ideas had not died out The Virgmia and 
Kentucky resoluti<xis of 1798-99, and the Hartford con- 
vention are the most striking illustrations of the survival 
of these ideas. 

In the field of literature the dominant political writ- 
ing of the Revolutionary period is replaced by a rising 
school of writers of whom Irving and Bryant may serve 
as examples. 



SyUabui 

The Oonf ederation 

a The stro^le over thd western lands 

b The formation of the Oonfedeivtion 

c The weakness of the Articles of Oonfederatkn 

d Diffieolties with the army 

e The revenue problem 

f The Mississippi diflScully 

g Paper money and debts in 1786 

h Foreign commerce 

i Interstate oommerce; the Annapolis eonvention 

The Oonstitntion 

a The calling of the convention 

b Leaders in the convention 

c The large states against the small states 

d Compromises of the Oonstitntion: representa- 
tion of states and people— senate and house of 
representatives; representation of slaves; slave 
trade and regulation of commerce 

e Sources of the Cionstituti<m 

f Ratification: areas of wealth and interooone 
against the interior agricultural and debtor 
areas; narrow majorities in Massachusetts, 
Virginia, and New York; attitude of North 
Carolina and Bhode Island; plan for a nelw 
convention; proposed amendments 
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S FederaUflt era 

a Xnangizratiofi of Waahinc^toa 

b Executive departmenlB 

c The judidaiy 

d The tariff of 1789 

e Hamilton'B fnndmg systeoi; aaBumption of stabe 

debts; national bank*-fhe struggle oyer Ioqm 

oonstraction; origin of political parties 
f Foreign relations: Spain and the Miwriiirippi; 

Qenet's miasion; England in the northwert; 

Jay's treaty; Pinckney's treaty 
g The election of 1796; character of John Adama 
h X. T. Z. affair 
i Alien and Sedition acts 
j Virginia and Kentucky resolntioos 
k Preparations for war with France 
1 Federalist quarrels 

4 Bepnblican Era 
a Election of 1800 
b Jefferson's political ideas 
War on the judiciary 
d Lewis and Clarke's exploration 
e Annexation of Louisiana 
f Burr's conspiracy 

g Attacks on American nentral oonuneroe; the 
bargo 
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War of 1812 

a Mladisozi's diplimiatic difBealties 

b Declaration of war agaixnt Xkigland 

c Military operations 

d Naval engagements 

e Financial diffienlties 

f New England's disaffection; Hartfoid conveDftioQ 

g Treaty of Ghent 

The New Nationalism 
a Aroused national patriotism 
b Improvements in traosportation 
c National bank 
d Tariff of 1816 
e Internal improvements; the ''Bozms Bill" 
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1 Japan 
% Russia 
8 Canada 

4 Travel In Bngland and Wales 

5 Travel in Scotland and Ireland 

6 French History 

7 Modem Italy— History 

8 Sliakespeare^s King John; by lfr& H. ▲. Davidson 

9 Shakespeare^s King Richard Second; by Mrs. H. A. 

Davidson 

10 Shakespeare's King Henry Fourth, Part I.-IL; by Mrs. 

H. A. Davidson 

11 Shakespeare's King Henry Fifth; by lfr& H. A. David- 

son 
It United States History— Discovery and Bxploration 
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Hiitory of the United States 

The outlizLiee of the history of the United States have 
been prepained by the History Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The subject is divided into seven 
periods: Discovery and exploration, including not 
only the early explorations but the gradual 'western 
advance to the ^id of the nineteenth century; Ocdonial 
period; The Revolution; The formation period, 1789- 
1817; The expansion period, 1817-1860; The Civil War 
and Reconstruction, 1860-1876 ; From Reconstructian' to 
date, 1876 — . The outlines consist of an introduction, 
a list of books on the period covered, and a oyUabua. 
The introduction is intended to suggest the most im- 
portant events, the trend of development, and general 
significance of the period covered. The syllabus lis 
brief, touches only main features, and may be ex- 
panded as to detail ^ far as the individual 
club desires. No attempt is made to divide the 
subject so that a certain number of dub meetings 
is provided for. Such a division must be arranged 
by the program conmiittees. The arrangements is puidy 
topical and bgical, and some headings and subdivi- 
sions will require much more time to present satisf ao- 
torily than others. The material to be found in the 
books listed should be supplimented by magazine arti- 
cles easily found by means of Poole's Index, Readen^ 
guide and Library index. 



Expansion Period, 1 81 7-1 860 

Books on the Period 

Histories 

Babcocl(» C. K. Rise of Amerioan nationality, 1811-1819. 
(American nation.) Harper, $2 net, 

Gonesnui itsell with the ecuurtltiitUm and tht poUtlcs oC tSia 
period. 

Barrows, William. Oregon. (American commonwealths.) 
Houghton, $1.26. 

Not troetworthj as to facte which are eomettmis dlstortt^ 
oat of Droportion, and eren llctltloiie; bat glTse pietoie o£ 



Brown, W. Q. The lower South in American history. Mae^ 

mlllan, $1.60. 
Burgess, J. W. The middle period. (Amerioan histonr 

series.) Scrlbner, $1.76. 

atlmnlatlns account of the snaggle between the aattonsi i 



states rltfiti theorlee. tracing uiar growth trosi the 

OompromLM. Aleo dlsenscai "" «-_ .— .— - 

poUncal conseqaences. 



Dewey, D. R. Financial history of the United States. Long^ 

mans, $2. 
Elson, H. W. Sidelights on American history, y. 1. MaOr 
mlllan, 76a 

T. 1 National period befdre the CItII War. 
Garrison, Q. P. Texas. (American commonwealths.) Hoa|^- 
ton, $1.10. 

Westward extension. (American nation.) Harper, $2 

net. 

Deals with territorial expansion snd ths eooflletlng dalas of 
Blayery and freedom in the new territories of the wast, sooth- 
west, and northwest. Best brief aarTey of its field. 

Linn, W. A. The story of the Mormons. Macmillan, $4 net, 
MoMaster, J. B. History of the people of the United States. 
V. 4-5. Appleton, $2.50 each. 

Devoted eapecUilly to aodal and ecoaonle eondltieoSL 
Page, T. N. The negro. Scribner, $1.26. 

Fair, asne acconnt of alaTery sad the old ralatioos bstweaa 
the BoQthem whltee and blabkit present eoiidttlon% lacs prab* 
Isms snd their solntlon. 

Peek, C. H. The Jacksonian epoch. Harper, $2.60. 

A plainly told and Isterestlns aeeoont ef oar polltk% from 
Jackaon'a rictorz at New Orleens hi 1816 to tlSDemoefatlc 
defeat In 1840. 



Rhodes, J. F. History of the United States, y. 1-2. Mao- 
millan, each $2 net. 

A most readable and interestlnff hitftory of the people. BaeeA 
on critical stndy of sonrcee. "Fall, exact, impeirtlal. Omtto- 
yerslal qaestlooa axe ereiched Jodidally wtth aoc nnfalllnc and 
laboriooB «8ort to g9t alftlie eeit ertdenea** 

Royce, Joeiah. Callfomla. (American commonwealths.) 
Houghton, $1.25. 

A study of the character oi the people who settled CalUonU. 
Schafer, Joseph. History of the Pacific northwest. Macmil- 
lan, $1.26 net. 

Readable narratt«« eC dteoe«ery, settlemMrt^ and developmeat 
t» pi esent day* 

iBohouler, James. History of the United States of America 
under the constitution, 1783-1865. v. 3-6. Dodd, each, 
$2.60. 

Om or tlw tast talMieed of the Idstorfee. DlslteeUy nar- 
lattye In foetn, paeksi 4oeeiy with facta h«t myolda euieaaiye 
detail which so often leads to confusion. 

^iparksv E. £. Expansion of the American people. Scott, tt. 
Informing and entertaining account of how the United 8tatM 
" • -' nd In r " *^ - 



"grown in territory and In the dlyentty. range, and < 

of Ita material and social Interests from the time when popa* 
lation began to spread across the monntaina." 

ttamMOOd, Edward. American tariff ccmtroyeraies la the 19th 

century* fi y. HJoochAon, #6. 
Taussig, F. W. Tariff history of the TTnlted States. 4th ed. 
Putnam, $1.25. 

''More than a narratlye of legislation; It indndeo Inqolileo 
Into the conditions and derelopment tit iBportant hoslbeBMS 
whoae interests haye been ptoteeted* and preaenta nmeh of 
general industrial yalua" 

Turner, F. J. Rise oT the new West. (American natio&.> 
Harper, |2 net. 

Delightfully written, clear, direct, plctureoaua 

Sources 

Asmil LW i 4ihrtDry ta«1Mr; ed. by A. B. Hait and ISdward Chan- 
ning. LcrreW (Alnsworth & Co., 378 Wal)a48h Aye., Chl- 

OBgO), 10c 000%. 

No. S4 Benton's speedi on expunging reoolotloB. 
No. 80 Bktracts from Webster, BSym, end OHhoBa. 

CaldweM, m, W. •Qravt AnericBfn legislatorB. AluBWorth, 75c. 
Oomiet^U: GaHatln; J. Q. Adams; Oay; Webster; Calbont 
inmner^ Doi^as; Seward; Chase; Blalna 

'-*- ^Mrvvy ctf Aancrfenn Mirtory. New ed. AtogworCh, 76c 
OmtmU: Founding of the coloifles ; I>s?aopment dt union 
among the edloniesj CSuaes at the Beyeiutlon; Formatfoa off 
the Constitution; Oxowth of nationality; Blayscy. Glyil War 
and *ftaooniftraclton, Foreign lelstloos; A stndy m eeooo ml o 
Ustory. 
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Caldwell, H. W. American territorial development. Ains- 
worth, 75c. 

American terriorlal development Ainsworth, 7Bc. 

OontenU: Ttorltorlal boundaries ; First nattonal boimdazlit: 
Northwest territory; Acquisition' of Loulwlana ; Purchase of 
Florida; Annexation of Tfizas; Conquest of California and Neir 
Mexico ; Alaska and Hawaii ; Porto Rico and the Phllli»plnes. 

Bach of the three yolumes noted aboye is composed odt t&n 
numbers, which may be purchased separately for 6c each. Tbe 
Tolumes, Survey of Amerioan Hiitory, and AmerUxm territoHia 
development may be had in one yolume entitled AaMfiooii iM»- 
tory; umific^Uim and estpoMiMiw lor %XJ2S. 
Kart^ A. GL, ed. Americaa tuuatory told by ocmtjemporarlet. 
V. 3. MacmiUan. $2. 

Volume 8 concerns itself with national expansion, 1788-1848. 
Johnston, Alexander. Representative American orations, y. 
1, 2, 3. Putnam, $1.25 each. 

y. 1 Colonialism; Constitutional government; Rise of 

Democracy; Rise of nationality. 
V. 2 Anti-slavery struggle. 
V. 3 Anti-slavery struggle; Secession. 

MacDonald, WMliam, ed. Select, documents illustrative of tlie 

history of the XTnited States. Macmillan, $2. 
Old fSouth leaflets. Directors Old South Work (Boston, Mass.), 
each, 5c. 

Na 78 Hie Battle of Quebec 

No. 79 Wendell Phllllpa' euLocf on Qarrlson. 

No. 80 Theodore Parker's address on the Dangers from 

Slaverv. 
Jioi 81 Whlttler's aoerant of tha Antlndavery Goaventloa of 

1888. 
No. 88 Summer's speech on the "Crime against Kansas." 
No. 84 The words of John Brown. 
Nok 85 The first Lincoln and Douglas debate. 
NalQ8 The lAv«itloQ of the steaahoata. 

Biographies 

Brown, W. G. Andrew Jackscu. (Riverside biography se- 
ries.) Houghton, SOc. 

Stephen A. Douglas. (Riverside biography series.) 

Houghton, 65c. net. 

Hart, A. B. Salmon Portland Chase. (American statesmen 
sarieaO Houghton, $1.25. 

Hiflitan^ R. X John Bro.vn and his men. (American Reform- 
ers.) Punk, $1.50. 

Hofst, H. E. von. John C. Calhoun. (American statesmen.) 
Houghton, $1.25. 

Howard, O. O. General Taylor. (Great Commanders.) Ap- 
pleton. $1.50 net 

Ladgty H> C. Daniel Webster. (Amricsn stateen^n.) Houghr 
ton, 11.25. 

MaLaughrin, A. C. Lewis Cass. (American statesmen.) 
Houghton, $1.25. 
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Roosevelt, Theodore. Thomas Hart Benton. (American 

statesmen.) Houghton, |1.25. 
Sohurz, Carl. Henry Clay. (American statesmen.) 2 T. 

Houghton, $1.25 each. 
Sumner, W. G. Andrew Jadrson. (American statesmen.) 

Houghton, $1.26. 
Tarbell, Ida M. Life of Abraham Lincoln. 2 v. Doubleday, 

15. 
Trent, W. P. Southern statesmen of the old regime. Cro- 
well, $2. 

Blofrapblcal and critical eeiajs on Washington, Jcffenon. 
John Bandolph. Calhoon, Alexander H. Bterens, Robert Toomhi^ 
and Jefferson Davis. 

Williams, A. M. Sam. Houston and war of independence In 
Texas. Houghton, $2. 

Wright, M. J. General Scott. (Great commanders.) Apple- 
ton, $1.50 net. 

Fiction and Illustrative Literature 

Barr, Mrs. A. E. H. Remember the Alamo. (AJax edition.) 
Dodd, 75c. 

A tale of the reyolt of the Americans in Texas against Ifissl- 
csn rnle. Davy Crockett, Sam Houston, and Santa Ana fteors 
prominently; the storming; of the Alamo is the chief inddettt 
^Baker, CMde to the he9t fiotUm. 

Curtis, G. W. Potiphar papers. Harper, $1.50. 

Satirical sketches on the sodety of the period. Pablished in 
1858. 

Eggleston, Edward. The Graysons. Century. $1.50. 

A detailed picture of pioneer daya Illinois famishes the 
seene. Lincoln appears as eoonsel In a murder trial. 

Harte, Bret. Luck of Roaring Camp. Houghton, $1.50. 

A etory of life in a mining camp in California. 
LowelJ, J. R. Biglow papers, v. 1. (Riverside Aldine series.) 
Houghton, $1. 

Political, satirical Terse In New Sngland dialect reflectlair 
Yankee sentiment In regsrd to the Mexican war. 

Lyie, E. P. Lone Star. Doubleday, $1.50. 

A llyely story of the Texan revolt against Mexican mis and 
of the course of events leading to the admleslon of Texas Into 
the union. Sam Houston, Davy Crockett, Stephen Austin, and 
other "makers of Texas*' are among the dramatis personae, also 
Santa Ana. 

Pryor, Mrs. R. A. Reminscences of peace and war. Macmil- 
Ian, $2. 

A gifted Southern woman's interesting narrative of experi- 
ences In Washington In the flfties. In Richmond and Norfblk 
during the war, and of her husband'e later success in the leal 
nrofeesion after his removal to New York. Valuable forplet- 
ures of Ante-bellum social life and manners. — PhiUp P. WeBs. 
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Smith, Mr9. M. B. First forty years of Washington society. 
Scribner» $2.50. 

A eoUeetlofn of lettws wrlttn from 1800 to IMO pman^ 
Ing a graphie picture of notefl peoplOp and the mamma aafl 
ewtoma of ttio ttinm. 

Vacholl, H. A. John Charity. Murray, 6s. 

A lomanco of Alta Calif onila ta the thlrtioi ; the hero 
under AlTarado for Indepeodenoe acalnat M( 
ChiMe to ike Iteat fMkm, 

Venable, W. H. Dream of empire. Dodd, $1.50. 
WInthrop, Theodore. John Brent. Dodd» $1. 

A lomanee of the unrestrained and iKWl^m life of tlie 



Wlae, J. 8. End of an era. Honghton, $2. 

Remlnlflceneee of nnnsoal interest which shre a pletosa of 
Ufe on a Virginia plantation before and dnrlnc ttie war. 

Witter, Owen. Virginian. Macmillan, $1.50. 
Tale of Weetem cowboy life. 



The dominajit feature of the histK^ry of tbis period 
WW tBte expmiiiai of pqpttlaCioxt The inyentim of 
the steamboat (1807) made easy the occupation of tibou- 
sands of miles of river baixk. The building of aaaahy 
parlieaitrlj the Erie eaa»l, censeet^d fte hdtd region 
with the eastern coast and made New York the ipreat 
Ameifean port. The de?elopm^t of rsibmMb after 
1830 enabled farmers to settle far away from sayi- 
gable waters and still dispose of their heavy crops. These 
problems of transportation attracted much of the at- 
tention of the state and national governments, as did 
the problem of the removal of the Indians, and thit of 
disposing of the public lands to settlers. Population 
occupied during this period the lands about the Qulf 
of Mexico, about the great lakes, filled in those betwden 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, pressed beyond the latter 
into E^ansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota, and followed tie 
path of the Missouri and the mountain passes int> 
Oregon, while the pursuit of gold enticed it into Oab- 
fomia. 

This movement at first strengthened the union. Pa- 
triotism had been increased by the war of 1812, and 
characteristic American manners and customs became 
more strongly marked. In 1829 the election of An- 
drew Jackson meant the triumph of American democ- 
racy over all the aristocratic traditions handed down 
from colonial days, and the coming to power of the 
frontiersmen, the most distinctly American element of 
our population. Democracy brought parly organizsr 
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ttooB and fbm^ added a new bond wMeh cl0sel7 hidd 
together ibe different sections of the conntiy. Daniel 
Webiter gave i!he eentralizing eonstitational doctrines 
of Hamdlton a more popolar form. 

QradttaDy, honrerer, the expazttKm of inypiilation in- 
eteased the hostility of the sections. In the Sooth set- 
tlers f otmd ci^tton the most profitable crop and this 
meamt that they carried with them stavery and the plan- 
taticm [^ystem. The northern stream of pioneers raised 
eom and wheat on small faerms. The two fomid it 
hicrd to lire together, and in 1820 they met in conflict 
as both desired to occupy Missouri. This quarrel was 
compromised by an agreement to divide the remaining 
territory between them. Then the northern stream of 
pioixeerB allied itself with the states of the Bast which 
had begun to manufacture, and enacted a high tariff. 
Some of the revenue thus collected was to be employed 
in deepening rirers and building roads and canals which 
would heJIp the West. The South protested against this 
ami the union was preserved in 1833 only by the energy 
ol Jackson and a new compromise proposed by Clay. 

About this time the particular civilization of New 
Bingland came to fbwer. Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell 
and scores of other men great in literature, politics, 
religion and education were in their youth. These men 
were led by many causes to take a stronger stand against 
slavery than had before been common, they came to re- 
gard it as morally wrong. Hence, when in 1836 there 
was a chance for the United States to secure Texas, 
they opposed it because it would probably become a 
slave state. At length in 1845 Texas was annexed, and 
in addition a war was brought on with Mexico, which 



resnlted in our seouring New Mexico, Arizoiia» CSalif or- 
nia and other territoiy in addition. Passions were in- 
flamed hj this long straggle and still more hj the at- 
tempt of the slavery and anti-slavery forces to obtain 
control of the new land. In 1850, after a great debate 
Sn which the leaders of both this period, Webster, Clay, 
Oalhonn, and Benton, and those of the next, Jeffenon 
Davis, Stephens, Chase, and Seward, took part, a new 
ccmipromise was patched up. 

The territorial questions, however, would not remain 
settled; the interests of the sections were too much op- 
posed and their feelings were too much embittered. 
Bond after bond between them snapped, the most im- 
portant churches separated into northern and southern 
branches, the Whig party, one of the two great party or- 
ganizations, dissolved, and in 1860 few national associa- 
tions remained except the Democratic party and the con- 
tution, and, of these, the Democratic party was already 
on the point of division, and the constitution was al- 
most a different thing in the North where it Was 
viewed in the light of the broad interpretatiouB of Ham- 
ilton, Marshall, and Webster, and in the South where 
the strict constructionist, states rights views of Jefferson 
and Calhoun prevailed. The bonds of section seemed 
stronger than those of nation. 
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SyUabiui 
The Era of Gh>od Fee&ngB 

a The election of Monroe 

b The Misaonri Compromise 

The Monroe Doctrine 

d The election of John Q. Adams 

e The Panama Congress and CongressioEnal oppo- 
sition* 

f The protectionist movement and the tariiBi of 
of 1824 and 1826 
The Jacksonian Era 

a The expansion of the frontier, the deyelopment 
of steam navigation, the Erie canal, the admis- 
sion of new states 

b The Indian qnestion 

The tariff qnestion, Nullification, and the Com- 
promise of 1833 

d The Bank controversy 

e The introduction of the Spoils System, the 
growth of party oi^anization, and the develop- 
ment of the Whig and Democratic parties 

f The election of Van Buren 

g The panic of 1837 and the curremcy 

h The unpopularity of Van Buren, the campaiga 
of 1840, and the election of Harrison 

i The succession of Tyler, the defeat of the "Whig 
program, the tariff of 1842, and the Ashbur- 
tcm treaty 
The Beginnings of the Slavery conflict 

a The spread of cotton culture and of slavery 

b The spiritual emancipation of New England and 
the Abolition movement 
U 



c The Texan Bevolutioir 

d "Texas and Oregon'^ 

e The election of Polk and tiie amiezstion of Texas 

f The Mexican War 

g The status of slavery in tixe territories 

h The election of Taylor and his plan of setUemeDt 

i The Cbmpromiser of 1850, the efforts of FUlinoire^ 

Webster and Poote to preserve tiie Union, and 

the election of Pieree 

4 A Decade of development 
a The tariff of 1846 
b The growth of the railroads 
c The occupation of Oregon and Utah 
d The discovery of gold in California 
e The improvements of oceasi transportation, immi- 
gration, and the Enow-Nothing movement 
f The crisis of 1857 

6 Tke Slaverj conflict renewed 

a Persona] liberty laws 

b Uncle Tom's Cabin 

c The Lycemn system 

d The Slansas-Nebraj^ot Aet 

e The straggle for Kansas 

f The birth of the Republican party 

g The election of Buchanan 

h The Leoompton constitution 

i The Lincoln-Douglas d^Mites 

j The split in the Democratic party 

k The election of Ldnoohi 
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History of the United States 

The outlines of the history of the United States have 
been prepared by the History Department of the Uni- 
veisity of Wisconsin. The subject is divided into seven 
periods : Discovery and exploration^ including not only 
the early explontions but the gradual western advance 
to the end of the nineteenth century; Colonial period; 
The Bevolutiwi; The formation period, 1783-1817; The 
expansion period, 1817-1860 ; the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, 1860-1876; From Reconstruction to date, 
1876 — . The outlines consist of an introduction, a list 
of books on the period covered, and a syllabus. The 
introduction is intended to suggest the most im- 
X)ortant events, the trend of development, and general 
significance of the period covered. The syllabua 
is brief, touches (mly main featuresy and may be 
expanded as to detail as far as the individual dub 
desires. No attempt is made to divide the subjeok 
so that a certain number of club meetings is provided 
for. Such a division must be arranged by the pio- 
gnun committees. The arrangement is purely topical 
and logical, and some headings and subdivisions will 
require much more time to present satisfactorily than 
others. The material to be found in the books listed 
should be supplemented by magazine articles found by 
means of Poole's Index, Readers' guide and Library 
imdM. 



Civil War and Reconstruction 

Books on the Period. 

HIatoriet 



Adams, C. F. Lee at Appomattox, and other papers. Hongll- 
tofD, 11.50 net. 

The flnt paper gives credit to Lee ot eadlnc the war li- 
stesd et allowing It to oontinae lif goerrllla taetlcs ; the seeood 
eonsiets of recollections of life in BSislaad dnrh« ths War; 



land toward tbs United States. 
Brooks, Noah. Washington in Lincoln's time. Century, |1.S6. 
Bntertainlng articles giying a Tiyid and fsltlifal pletnrs oC 
the capital tn war time. 

Burgess, J. W. Reconstruction and the Constitution. (Ameri- 
can history series.) Scrlbner, |1 net. 

Treats first of the theory of reconstmctioiL ttien of lin- 
eolB's Tlews, Johnson's plans, the c qng r e ss l o n sl plsn snd sz- 
ecotlon of ne acts, Grant's attitade, and Itaially of tha n r sil 
dentlal election of 187(1, and the hitemational relatloos Jt the 
United States from 1867 to 1877. 

Qhadwick, F. E. Causes of the Civil War. (American ba- 
tlon.) Harper, $2 net. 

Best hrief treatment of the snbjeet 
Dodge, T. A. Bird's eye view of the Civil War. Revised 
edition. Houghton, |1 net. 

Brief aceoonts of ths military efwiti Vy sa espert 
DMnnlng, W. A. Reconstruction, political and economlo. 
(American nation.) Harper, $2 net. 

Best telcf treatment of the period. Judicial in temper, dsar, 
readable. 

bison, W. H. ^delights on American history, v. 2. Macmil- 
lan, 76c. 

Vreats of the CItU War and oar own times. 
PIske, John. Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. Houghton, 

12. 

▼Igorons narrative of the Western csmpalgns. 

Hparnsr, J. K. Appeal to arms. (American nation.) Harper, 

%2net. 
^--'— Outcome of the Civil War. (American nation.) Har^ 
per, 12 net. 

Ths tW0 vQlamss snmaiaifBe tlie varloss opinlsss so fsr ef- 
ftoed. Considering eicpent present the best geaeial aeooont 
of the war. They give vivid plctores of tbe battles. 



McCarthy, C. H. Lincoln's plan of reconBtruction. MeClnre^ 
13. 

"Deal! with reeonBtractloo of Twrneweo, Loalilaiia. and 
Arkanias upon the PrMldent's InltlatlTe^ the reorganlHttm oC 
Weit Virginia apon the InltlatlTe of the loyal citlaena, and tb» 
conflict between Lincoln and congreM.*' 

Rhodea, J. F. History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850. y. 3, 4, 5. Maicmillan, eaclh $2.50. 
Poll, exact. Impartial history of the American people, en- 
lAaaiitng the political and eoclal aide rather than the mlUtaiy. 
Baaed on critical stady of the aonrcea. 

Ropas, J. C. Story of the Giyil War. v. 1-2. Putnam, t. ]« 
11.50; y. 2, 12.60. 

T. 1 To the opening of the campaigns of 1862. 
y. 2 Ca mpaig*i># of 1862. 

A politicaland mllltai^ hiitory. whl^ was only half 
finished because of the anthor's death shortly after the pnV 
llcatlon of the second yolume. Olyes ths most complete and 
impartial analysis of the battles so far pnbllshed. 

Biographies 

AdamSf C. F. jr. Charles Francis Adams. (American states- 
men.) Houghton, fl.25. 

Giyes account of Adams' diplomatic serrlces ss mlwlstsr ta 
Bngland and member of the Geneya trUmnal. 

Alexander, E. P. Military memoirs of a Confederate. Scrlb- 
ner, |4. 

Singularly impartial. Treats the war as a gams of cheas, 
pointing out '^ood and bad plays on eadi side, and the aoysa 
which have influenced the result" 

Barnes, James- Dayid O. Farragut. (Beacon biographies.) 
Small, 75 c. net 

For the nayal contribution to war. 
Dana, C. A. Recollections of the Ciyil War. Appleton, |S. 
Tells of the War from the point of ylew of the jonmallst^ 
and the special agent of President Lincoln. 

Qordon, J. B. Reminiscences of the Ciyil War. Cheaper edi- 
tion. Scribner, |1.50 net. 

From the southern soldier's point of ylew. 
Grant, U. 8. Personal memoirs. 2 y. Century. $5. 

Coyers author's life down to the dose of the war. Cha»> 
acterlsed by simplicity, yigor, and lack of alEectatlon. 

Hart, A. B. Salmon Portland Chase. (American statesman.) 
Houghton, 11.25. 

Tells of the western political anti-Slayery moyement, and tbm 
flnancial measures of tne Glyil War. 

Hovey, Carl. Stonewall Jackson. (Beacon biographies.) 
Small, 75c. 

Brief and inspiring presentation of the simpis snd nobis 
character of this sonthem generaL 



Howard, O. O. Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard, major 

general of the United States army. 2 v. Baker, |5 net. 

Tnutworthy account of one of the more Intereeting mllltaiy 

careen of the War. Bepecially valoable becaoee (^ the ae- 

coont of the Freedman's Borean of which Qen. Howard had 

charge. 

Lee, R. E. Recollections and letters of Qen. Robert B. Lee. 
Doubleday, $2.50 net. 

Dieclofles as no biography can do the spirit of the man, and 
throws not a little light npon the progress of military opera- 
tions. 

Oberholtzer, E. P. Jay Cooke, financier of the Civil War. 
2 V. Jacobs, $7.50 net. 

Workmanlike account of a very Interesting and Important 
flgare. 

Sherman, W. T. Memoirs by himself. 2 v. Appleton, |6. 
Beside contribatlng materialty to the record of the great 
strnggfe he presents a life history which Is full of interest, 
knowledge, of wisdom and of common sense. 

Storey, ly^oorfield. Charles Sumner. (American statesman.) 
Houghton, 11.25. 

For the rise of the slavery Issae, the legislation of the Clvfl 
War and reconstractlon, and the history of the foreign relatlomi 
of the United States from 1861-1871. 

Tarbell, Ida fA. Life of Abraham Lincoln. 2 v. Doubleday, 
15. 

One of the most vigorous and readable of the biographies of 
Lincoln. Based on independent research. 

Trant, W. P. Robert E. Lee. (Beacon biographies.) Small, 
75 c. net. 

Brief sketch expressing great admiration for the man hot 
not for the political belleni he fought for. 

Wistar, Owen. Ulysses S. Grant. (Beacon biographies.) 
Small, 75 c. net. 

Spirited, full of contrasts, ansparlng both of praise and 
crlticlsoL 

Illustrative Material 

Avary, Mrs. M. L. Virginia girl In the Civil War. AppletOB, 
11.25 net. 

Reminiscences that are fall of Interest though not without 
some bitterness of spirit 

Cable, Q. W. The cavalier. Scribner, |1.50. 

A complicated romance of the Civil War. by a sympathiser 
with the Confederates, niere are several stirring chantem 
of fluting, but the principal Interest Is In the character-draw- 
ing and the analysis of feeling and motive. — Baher. Chrtde f 
the Jtett fMUm. 

Churchill, Winston. The crisis. MacmlUan, |1.60. 

St Louis, just before and during the war, furnishes the 
soene. Lincoln, Grant and Sherman are among the characters. 
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Eggleston, Q. C. Southern soldier stories. Macmlllan, |1.50. 

Bhon stories of tho Confederate army. Free from pii^Jodloa. 

Famous adventures and prison escapes of the Civil War. 

Century, |1.50. 
Foxr John. Little shepherd of Kingdom come. Scrlbner, 
11.50. 

Gives a plctare of life In t)ie Kentucky moontalns. In ttais 
latter part of the book the events of the Civil War sap^ Ib- 
eMents to the stoir, the confederate cavalry general, Morgan* 
btlag a prominent flgnre. 

Glasgow, Ellen A. Q. The battle-ground. Doubleday, |1.50. 

The first part presents a plctare of the life of wealthy Tlr> 

glnlass before the war. The second part gives vivid Impressions 

of the war. This book is fair to both sides, but dwells especially 

on the miefortuneB of the southern people and southern homes. 

Hart, A. Bw ed. American history told by contemporaries. 
V. 4. Welding of the nation, 1845-1900. Macmillan, |2. 
iMntalns documents lUustratlog the conditions of slavery, tha 
doctrine and practice of secession, and other causes which led 
to the war, conditions of northern and southem people^ tha 
armies, the progress of the war, emancipation of the slaves, and 
the final Tictory. 

A Stevens, Elizabeth, ed, Romance of the Civil War. 

(Source-readers In American history.) Macmillan, 60c. 
net. 

Selections from contemporary writings which Illustrate ilfs 
on the plantations, the underground railroad and the contra- 
band, army life, both on landf and sea, and the part womea 
played in the war. 
Lowell, J. R. Bigelow papers, v. 1. (Riverside Aldlne 
series.) Houghton. $1. 

Political satirical Terse in New Bngland dialect refieetliic 
Yankee sentiment concerning the CIvllWar. osuwswi.* 

Page, T. N. Red Rock. Scribner, $1.60. 

A story of the Civil war and reconstruction. 
Pryor, Mrs. R. A. Reminiscences of peace and war. Mac- 
millan, %:2 net. 

"A gifted Southern woman's Interesting narrative of ^- 
K'.i^PJ^K*'' WwWngton In tiie fifties, in Richmond sad NoifSk 
during the war, of her husband's later suocms In fh* ImS 
profession after his removal to nSw iJTrk "wiaSe for SSb^ 
ures of ante-bellum social life and mann«rs."--?jE% ^ WwSl 
Wise, J. 8. End of an era. Houghton, |2. 

Remlnlscenses of unusual interest which give a picture oC 
life on a Virginia plantation before and during tiie ihSt 



Introduction 

From 1844 to 1866 the center of political interest was 
in the etmggle of the forces of free and of slave labor 
for the control of the territories. CSompromise and ex- 
pedient were tried in vaiiiy for as the struggle pro- 
gressed feeling became embittered and opinions grew 
more radical. The South claimed that all common terri- 
tory should be open to slave-holders 'with their slaves, 
the North came to demand the total exclusion of slaves 
from all common territory. The plan of leaving the 
question to the decision of the settlers provoked only 
more open hostility. A division of territory was im- 
possible because the statesmen of the North anticipated 
that the South would endeavor to enlarge its share by 
the conquest of Cuba and other near-by lands. The 
very discussion of the question became every day more 
difficult because the two sections held diametrically op- 
posed views of the constitution. 

The long struggle between the sections at length, in 
1861, resulted in Civil War. Lamentable as this was, 
it was not without its bright side for it brought to 
light in both North and South unparalleled devoticm to 
principle and capacity for handling large affairs. The 
South was lacking in manufactured goods, money and 
transportation facilities; but "waa strong in the mili- 
tary spirit of its aristocrats, like Robert E. Lee, in the 
religious earnestness of its mountain population, whioh 
followed ''StonewaU Jackson" as the ''Ironsides" fol- 
lowed Cromwell, and in the steady loyally of the slaves, 
who continued to till the fields and supply necessary 



food. The North had a diyenified indnatiy and eoold 
•opply itself with nearly everything it needed except 
ootton. Moreover, tfartragh the contrd of the aeaa, com- 
merce waa kept opai and the western 'wheat eropa 
brought in mon^ from Eniope, while the minea of 
CSalif omia famished still more. 

The North needed to be by far the stronger if it wjs 
to win its pointy for it oonld not be content with m 
ordinary vietory, but aimed at a complete conquest of 
the South, in order to keep it in the Union. The first 
part of its plan was to cut off all communicati<Mi be- 
tween the South and Europe by blockading the cMst 
This was accomplished by increasing the navy and oo- 
eiq>ying important southern iK>rts, as fortress MuBroe, 
Boanoake Island, Beaufort, Pensacola and Nefw Or- 
leans. By 1863 the blockade was very effective. In 
the west the object of the North was to break up lines 
of communication. The capture of Fort Donelson, the 
battles of Shiloh and Corinth broke the shortest connec- 
ti<»i between Richmond and the west. Grant on July 
4, 1863, captured Yicksburg and completely severed the 
two parts of the Ckmfederacy. The capture and hold- 
ing of Chattanooga broke another link and the next 
year Sherman, after a hard campaign, crossed the moun- 
tains, captured Atlanta and debouched on the broad 
plains of Georgia where he could move at will in any 
direction. In the meantime the main' armies had be^i 
contending for Richmond and Washington. The north- 
em armies, under their various commanders, threatened 
Richmond by direct attack and by moving up the 
rivers from Chesapeake Bay; Lee invaded the North 
by way of the Shenandoah Valley. Honors remained 



about even until the march of Sherman, first to the sea 
and then up in Lee's rear, rendered the cause of the 
Oonfederaej hopeless and the surrender of Lee at Ap« 
pomattox April 6, 1865, brought an end to the war. 

The war left many hard problems behind it, and it 
is unfortunate, though not unnatural, that the two seo- 
tUms could not work harmoniously in solving them. 
The question of slavery disappeared with the 13th 
amendment which freed the slaves, but the negro prob- 
lem remained. The North attempted to solve this l^ 
giving the n^roes the suffrage, but this scheme waa 
broken down by 1876, and from that time to this, fewer 
and fewer negroes have been allowed to vote. Little 
was done during this period for their economic advance- 
ment and their condition was in some respects not bet- 
ter than it had been before the war. 

Economically this was a period of rapid growth. 
The first Pacific railroad was built; railroad mileage 
more than doubled; manufacturers throve under the 
stimulus of a high tarifi! and government contracts 
during the war; population filled in the Mississippi 
valley and pressed forward across the continent; the 
government purchased Alaska. Unfortunately the ex- 
pense of the Civil War made it seem necessary for the 
government to issue paper money, and this lead to flue- 
tuaticMis in prices, speculaticm and finally in 1873, to a 
great financial crisis which brought rain or distress into 
nearly every home. 



SjUabiis 

OaUM of fh« WAT 

a Webster's Tiew of the eonstitatiaii end its pop- 
ularity in the North 

b Cslkoim's view of the eo u s U t uti op and its gen- 
eral aoeeptanoe in the Sontti 

e The failnre of popular soreragnty in Kansaa 

d The refusal of Douglas and the northern Demo- 
crats folly to aeoept the Dred Soott deeiaion 
and the break np of the party 

e The break up of the Whig party and the rise of 
the sectional Bepubliean party 

f The northern fear of southern expansionist plans 

g The soathem distrust of the Bepublio 



The ontbreak of the Civil War 
a The election of Lincoln 
b The seceasion of South Carolina 
e The failure of the Crittenden eompromise 
d The secession of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, ] 

issippi, Louisiana and Texas 
e The inauguration of Lincoln 
f Fort Sumter 
g The secession of Virginia, North Osrolina, Tflmw 

essee and Arkansas 

The War 

a Bull Bun, the Peninsular campaign and Antietam 
b The blockade and the capture of Confederate 
ports, including New Orleans 
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The capture of Forts Heniy and DonfekKm and 

the battles about Corinth 
d Fredericksbnrgy GhaneeUorsville and Oettyibacg 
e Yicksborg, GhAttanooga, Cauekamanga and Ijook- 

ont Moimtain 
f Grant's Virginia campaign to Petersbnzg 
g Sherman's campaign to Atlanta and the march 

to the sea, and through South Carolina 
h The end of the war 

4 The North during the war 

a Enlistments and discipline 

b Finanicial measures; high tariff and the national 

bank act 
c Industrial expansion 
d Development of feeling against slaveiy and the 

Emancipation Proclamation 

6 The war in the South 

a Enlistments and discipline 

b Foreign relations, especially with England, 

France and Russia 
c Besources; negro loyalty, blockade ronning and 

transportatioix 
d Finance loans and paper-money 
e Exhaustion 

6 The beginning of reconstruction 

a Lmcohi's plan 

b The succession of Johnson and his eharaoter and 

plan 
c The legislation of the southern states 
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d Attitude of OongreaB toward liinoolii 

6 Toward Johnson 

t The Freedmea's Bureau bill 

g The Civil Bights bill 

h The fourteenth amendment 

i Beport of the joint committee on reoonatroetim 

j The Philadelphia convoition 

k The election of 1866 

7 Beoonstmction consummated 

a Negro suffrage in the District of OolumUa 

b The first Beconstruction Act 

The Tenure of Office Act 

d The impeachment of Johnson 

e The election of 1868 

f The fifteenth amendment 

8 The end of the period 

a The Alabama claims and the Treaty of Washing- 
ton: 

b Financial reconstruction and the Crisis of 1878 

c The Force bills, the liberal Bepublican move- 
ment, the nomination of Greely and the eleo- 
tion of 1872 

d The contested election of 1876, resulting in the 
choice of Hayes 

e The withdrawal of national troops from tiie 
southern states, the Eu Elux movement, tiie 
elimination of the negro vote and the '^Solid 
South" 
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History of the United States 

The outlines of the history of the United States have 
been prepared by the History Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The subject is divided into seven 
periods : Discovery and exploration, including not only 
the early explorations but also the gradual western ad- 
vance to the end of the nineteenth century ; Colonial pe- 
riod ; The Kevolution ; The formation period, 1783-1817 ; 
The expansion period, 1817-1860 ; The Civil War and Re- 
construction, 1860-1876; From the end of Reconstruc- 
tion, 1876- to date. The outlines consist of an 
introduction, a list of books on the period covered, 
and a syllabus. The introduction is intended to 
suggest the most important events, the trend of develop- 
ment, and the general significance of the period covered. 
The syllabus is brief, touches only main features, and 
may be expanded as to detail as far as the individual 
club desires. No attempt is made to divide the subject 
so that a certain number of club meetings is provided 
for. Such a division must be arranged by the program 
•committees. The ^arrangement is purely topical and log- 
ical, and some headings and sub-divisions will require 
much more time to present satisfactorily than others. 
The material to be found in the books listed should be 
supplemented by magazine articles easily found by means 
of Poole's Index and Readers' Guide, 



From Reconstruction to Date, 1876- 

Books on the Period 

Hlttery and Politics 

Andrews, E. B. United States in our own time, 1870-1903. 
Scribner, $5. 

A rapid surrey of events, of industrial and political deyelop- 
ment, and of present day conditions. 

Cleveland, Grover. Presidential problems. Century, $1.80, 
net. 

Addresses and papers upon the following subjects : Inde- 
pendence of the executive ; The government in the Chicaffo 
strike of 1894 ; Bond issues ; Venezuelan boundary controversy. 

Colquboun, A. R. Greater America. Harper, |2.50, net. 

A consideration of the United States from the standpoint 
of wide national significance, indicating something of 
progress made in the past and that may be made in the future. 
Attention Is given to the people, to colonization and expansion 
in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, to influence In South American 
republics, relations with Canada, to the part the United States 
has taken in Panama and the building of the Canal, to problems 
of civil service, the army and navy, and the present status' of 
foreign relations. 

Mastery of the Pacific. New ed. Macmillan, |3, net. 

Alter a general description of the islands of the Pacific and 
the peoples inhabiting them, chapters are devoted to dLscuGF* 
sion of the United States in the Pacific, especial attention 
beinjT given to the Philippines, and to the possessions of Great 
Britain, Holland, Japan, and other powers in the Pacific. 

Conant, C. A. United SUtes in the Orient. Houghton, $1.25. 
Treats of the economic basis of Imperialism : Russia as a 
world power; the struggle for commercial empire; new open- 
ings to be found for capital ; new economic problems ; the 
United States as a world power : the nature of the economic 
and political problem, and advantages in the competition for 
commercial power. 

Dewey, D. R. National problems. (American nation.) 
Harper, $2, net. 

Deals with important Phases of development in the United 
States from 18S5 to 1897. Subjects treated include: civil 
service. tariflF. national supervision of railroads, fisheries. 
Isthmian canal, trusts, silver agitation and maintenance of the 
gold standard. labor disturbances^ the negro vote in 1800, the 
acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands, and the Venezuelan inci- 
dent. 



Potter, J. W. American diplomacy In the OrlenL Hougbton, 
»3. 

Contentg: Early European relations; America's first inter- 
course ; The first Chinese treaties : Independent Hawaii : The open- 
ing of Japan ; The transformation of Japan : The crumblhig wall 
of China ; Chinese immigration and exclusion ; Korea and its 
neighbors : Th« enfranchisement of Japan : The annexation of 
Hawaii ; The Samoan complication ; The Spanish war : its re- 
sults. 

Hart, A. B. National ideals. (American nation.) Harper, $2» 
net. 

Discussion of events, inptitutions, policies bs modified Inp 
early ideals, geographic environment, race problems, social con- 
d tlons. relations w.th other countries, progress of the nation, 
and the future of American democracy. 

Inman, Henry. Old Santa F6 trail. MacmiUan, $3.50. 

A readable, entertaining book, full of incident, describing the 
expeditions made to the southwest from those of the early ex- 
plorers to those made against the Indians of the plains by the 
army In the later half of the nineteenth century. "Tliere w 
nowhere In the book, however, what geographers or historiant 
know as the Santa V6 caravan route traced in its entirety.*' 

I.atan6, J. H. America as a world power. (American na 
tlon.) Harper, |2, net. 

Review of political end diplomatic history since the Spanliili 
war, witb brief consideration of social, economic, and in- 
dustrial problems. 

Diplomatic relations of the United States and Spanish 

America. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, |1.50. 

Contents: Part played by the United States and England in 
the beginning of Spanish-American republics; Diplomacy of 
Tnlted St»te<i in regard to CuTm ; Central American canal ; 
French Intervention in 3^Iexico : Monroe doctrine. 

Lodge, H. C. War with S1;>aln. Harper, $2.50. 

An account by "an ardent partisan and good hater**. 

Macy, Jesse. Party organization and machinery. (American 
state series.) Century, 11.25, net. 

Treats of the American party system in relation to presi- 
dent 'al. coritrresslonal, and senntorlnl leadership, and of dif- 
ferent phases of local organization in typical states and local 
itles. 

Mahan, A. T. Lessons of the War wlt!h Spain. Little, $2. 

Considers navy and coast defense; the Peace Conference and 
moral aspects of war : the relations of the United States to 
thoir deppndenc'es : dlstlngufshicg qualities of ships of war: 
and current fallacies upon naval subjects'. 

Peck, H. T. Twenty years of the republic, 1885-1905. Dodd, 
$2.50, net. 

A gplrltod and readable account of events from Cleveland's itt- 
auguration to the end of the McKinley-Roosevelt administration. 

Reinsch, P. S. Colonial administration. (Citizen's library.) 
Macmillan. |1.25, net. 

Studios in motives and methods of colonization, forms of 
colonial government, and institutions of colonial government. 



Rhodes* J. F. History of the United States from the com- 
promise of 1850. V. 5-7. Macmillan, each, |2.50, net. 
Volumes 5-7 cover the years 1860-1877 Inclusive. Mr. 
Rhodes* history is the best yet published for the period covered. 
It is *Tull, exact, impartial. Controversial questions* are 
weighed Judicially with an unfailing and laborious effort to get 
all the best evidence.'* 

Rootevelt, Theodore. Addresses and presidential messages, 
1902-1904. Popular ed. Putnam, $1.25. 

A selection of speeches and messai^es which seemed to the 
publisher to have more pcrmanrut interest as to subject and 
to "iliuKtrate the methods of thought, and ;>rinciple8 of action 
of the President." 

The Rough Riders. New ed. Scribner, |1.50. 

A spirited and entertainioj? account of the assembling of the 
troop and of their campa'gn in Cuba. 

Sparks, E. E. National development, 1877-1885. (American 
nation.) Harper, |2, net 

An excellrnt survey of the period touching upon the political 
problems, the industrial development, foreign relations, and in- 
land commerce, especial attention iseing given to civil service, 
the Panama cnnal. the tariff problems. Chinese immigration, and 
the relations of the Indians lo the government. Very readable 
in style. 

Spears, J. R. Our navy in the ^ar with Spain. Scribner, $2. 
A reliable and very readable account by an authority on the 
history of the American navy. 

Wright, H. M. A handbook of the Philippines. McClurg, 
11.50, net. 

The book is the outcome of travels through the Islands for 
the purpose of collecting informstion regarding the physical 
characteristics and resources of the country, its people, pro- 
ductions, industries and op:^)rtunitles : Its object is **to interpret 
the past historv of the Philippines in the light of the amazing 
grasp with which the natives are seizing upon present innova- 
tions, and at the same time to afford the manufacturer, the im- 
porter, the exporter, the business man, the investor, and the 
tourist a simple reference book of the present-day Philippines, 
their advantages and disadvantages." — Preffve. This Iwok is 
similar in binding and general make up to Clement's Handbook 
of modern Japan, the chapters l)eia? headed with outlines of 
topics covered, and ended with brief bibliographies. There are 
three good maps, and many excellent half-tone reproductions of 
photographs taken on the Journey, which Illustrate the text ad- 
mirab:y. 



Sooiological and Economic Oonditions 

Addamt, Jane. Democracy and social ethics. (Citizen's li- 
brary.) Macmillan, 11.25, net, 

Stlmalatlng and Inspiring lectures on charitable effort, filial 
relations, household adjustment, industrial amelioration, ednca- 
tional method, and political reform. 

Newer ideals of peace. (Citizen's library.) Macmlllan, 

11.25, net. 

Studies of the gradual development of the moral substitutes 
for war, dealing with various Ideals of government ; survivals of 
militarism in city government ; the failure to utilise immigrants 
in city government ; militarism and industrial . legislation ; 
group morality in the labor movement; protection of children 
for industrial efiiciency : the utilization of women in city gov- 
ernment : and the passing of war virtues. To these problems of 
democracy and society, Miss Addams has given thought in con- 
nection with her remarkable work at Hull House. 

Alien, P. L. America's awakening. Revell, 11.25, net. 

A readable; account of the moral upheaval that has taken 
place during the past few years, and the movement toward 
political business honesty. Uplifting, optimistic, stimulating. 

Brooks, J. Q. Tbe social unrest. Macmillan, $1.50, net. 

Studies in labor and socialist movements. 
Cochrane, C. H. Modem industrial progress. Lippincott, f3. 
An account of trades and industries, such as printing, evoln- 
tion in vehicles and roadways, rubber and rubber goods, air 
navigation, etc. 

Commons, J. R. Races and immigrants In America. Mao- 
millan. |1.50, net. 

Gives consideration to race elements in the United States as 
related to industry, labor, crime, health, and politics, and to 
race amalgamation, and arbitrary distribution. 

Laugh I in, J. L. Industrial America. Scribner, $1.25, net. 

Contents: Competition with Europe; Protectionism and re- 
ciprocity ; Labor problem ; Trust problem ; Railway question : 
Banking problem ; Present status of economic thinking. 

MUntterburg, Hugo. American traits. Hougbton* |1.60, net. 
Light sketches concerning the differences between Germans 
and Americans, especially with respect to education, scholarship, 
the status of women, and the ideas of democracy. Written by 
a German who is now professor of experimental psychology at 
Harvard University. 

Page, T. N. The Negro, the southerner's problem. Scrib- 
ner, $1.25, net. 

Treats of slavery and the old relation between whites and 
blacks; some of its difflcnities and fallacies; its present condi- 
tion and aspect : lynchinqr of negroes ; partial dlsenf ranch Isement 
of the negro ; the old-tlmt^ negro, and the solution of the negro 
problem. 



Paine, R. D. The Greater America. Outing, $1.50, net. 

A record of impressiong of a western Journey together witb 
a series of glimpse^ of the splendid activities of the American 
middle west today. 

Riis, J. A. Battle with the slum. Macmillan, %2, net. 

A record of social betterment effected in the slums of New 
York City by the one who led in the "battle." 

8hlnn, C. H. Story of the mine. (Story of the West.) Ap- 
pleton, $1.50. 

An account of the development of the mlninjt industry in the 
west as Illustrated by the great Comstock lode of Nevada. 

Spearman, E. H. Strategy of great railroads. Scribner, $1.50, 
net. 

After giving some account of the principal railroad systems 
of the country, attention is given to the process of rebulldinK 
an American railroad, to a narrative of the first continental 
railroad, and to the early days In railroading. 

Warman, Cy. Story of the great railroad. (Story of the 
West.) Appleton, $1.50. 

Traceb- the building of the first railroad from the Bllsslssippi 
Valley to the Pacific, and gives some account of the later rail- 
road enterprises, the settling and development of the country, 
and the progress of its Industries. 

Washington, B. T. and Du Bois, W. E. B. The negro in the 
South. Jacobs, $1, net. 

Contains two lectures by Mr. Washington who shows th« 
benefits of the industrial education for the negroes, in his 
frank, optimistic manner, and two by Mr. Du Bols who reviews 
the economic and religious history of the negro with deep, 
personal feeling. 



Biographies 

Blaine, J. G. Twenty years of congress, from Lincoln to 
Oarfleld. 2 v. Funk, |7.50. 

One of the beet works on the history of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Especially valuable is the account of the 
events contemporary with the author's greatest political activi- 
ties, which Is singularly free from personal colorinjir. The tariff 
problems and foreign relations are particularly emphasized, the 
author showing pro-tariff sympathy. 

Burton, T. E. John Sherman. (American statesman.) 
Houghton, 11.25, net. 

A brief, scholarly, readable biography which will undoubtedly 
remain the standard work on this statesman. Gives one of the 
best accounts of Reconstruction finance. 

Hoar, G. F. Autobiography of George Frlsble Hoar. 2 t. 
Scribner, |7.50, net. 

Presents* a narrative of events and progress as they appeared 
to a man who touched public life at many points in his service 
to state and nation. Robust, balanced, and very interesting. 

Riit, J. A. Making of an American. Macmlllan, $1.50, net. 

An autobiography which shows the development of a Danish 
boy into an American citizen. An extraordinarily intcrestinie 
book, delightfully human as to what it tells and how it tells it. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the citizen. Macmlllan, |2, net, 

A characteristic sketch by an ardent friend and admirer, not 
an impartial and comprehensive biography. 

Wathington, B. T. Up from slavery. Doubleday, $1.50. 

An autobiography which is "the outgrowth of a series of 
articles dealing with the incidents of Mr. Washington's life, 
which were published consecutively in the Outlook. It tells of 
his life from the days when he was a little slave, until the 
present when he fills the preerident's chair at Tuskegee. an 
educational institution founded b£ himself, for the betterment 
of his own people." Publishers* iceekly. 

White, A. D. Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White. 2 v. 
Century, $7.50, net. 

Remarkable for Its versatility and charm, and for the extra- 
ordinary picture It gives of the times. Its estimates of noted 
men and views of public affairs, especially German and Russian, 
and opinions concerning the foreign relations of the United 
States, are notable for their catholicity and sanity. 



From Recanstruction to Date, 1876- 

Introduction 

Since the Civil War significant changes have taken 
place in the United States. Population has advanced 
from the Mississippi valley and the Pacific coast, and 
finally the two lines have met. The frontier has disap- 
peared and with it the opportunity which always before 
existed, for every American to go to the frontier and take 
possession of a bit of unoccupied land and make a farm. 
Unoccupied land has almost ceased to exist. Moreover, 
the first fruits of much of the land have been gathered, 
the forests have in many portions of the country been 
swept away, and the original fertility exhausted. To 
make further profit, careful cultivation is necessary. 
We have ceased in many ways to enjoy the exceptional 
advantages of a new nation, and are confronted with the 
problems of an established civilization. We can no longer 
waste our resources in experiment and the desire for a 
quick return. 

This situation has been met by education, which teaches 
everyone to get the utmost result from his work, and by 
organization of business, which produces economies. 
These movements have gone so far that now the typical 
American is no longer a man able to do almost every- 
thing fairly well, but a man skilled in some special line of 
work, and whereas in our early days almost ever>''one 
worked for himself, today nearly everyone is part of some 
great industrial organization. Hence have arisen the 
problems of Trusts and of Labor TInions. 
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The organization of industry has occasioned the concen- 
tration of population in great cities, and this has given 
rise to many problems which were scarcely heard of be- 
fore the Civil War. These evils became so pressing in the 
seventies and eighties that many men came to regard their 
reform as the main issue of the day. As many of these 
evils resulted from corrupt politics, the attempt was first 
made to purify them. Civil service laws were passed in 
order that efficient public servants might be obtained, the 
Australian ballot was introduced to secure pure elections, 
and now the reformers are trying to bring the great party- 
organizations under the control of the law. The solution 
of these problems has only just begun and it will call for 
increasing attention for many years. 

Another result of the improvement we have made in 
our industrial methods has been an enormous increase in 
the amount of manufactured goods that we produce. 
This is now greater than we can consume, and conse- 
quently we must find markets abroad. To find these 
markets is difficult because we are not now, as in the past, 
selling food which people must buy from us or starve, but 
manufactured goods, in selling which we come into com- 
petition with other nations, particularly England and 
Germany. The Democratic party has suggested that the 
best way to obtain these markets is to adopt free trade and 
engage in open competition. The Republican party be- 
lieves that more may be done by means of reciprocity^ 
that is, the making of special bargains with various na- 
tions, exchanging privilege for privilege. As a result of 
the Spanish War, some markets have been obtained by 
the annexation of colonies, the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii. One result of this spread of commerce is 
already evident. It is becoming more and more difiicult 
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for the United States to keep out of world politics, as it 
has tried to do in the past. It is really a world power, its- 
eommerce forces the government to take an interest in 
Asia and may force it to extend dts interests stiill farther. 
The government has been affected in other ways by the 
changes of the last thirty years. Particularly the general 
progress of organization has caused people to pay less and 
less attention to the rights of the individual and of the 
several states. The state governments have acquired 
power to interfere with individuals for the general good^ 
and the national government has enormously increased 
its power over the states. In general we may say that 
the United States has ceased to be a new nation, that it 
has become a world power, and that individualism has. 
lost ground and centralization has increased. 
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Syllabus 

Three Bepublican AdministrationB 

a Resumption of specie payments, and restoration of 
prosperity 

b The nomination of Garfield 

c Garfield and Conkling 

d The Pan-American policy of Blaine 

e The assassination of Garfield, and the succession 
of Arthur 

f The civil service reform movement, and the pas- 
sage of the national civil service act 

Oleveland and Harrison 

a The nomination of Cleveland by the Democratic 

party and the declaration for tariff for revenue 

and civil service reform 
b The Mugwumps 
c The election of Harrison 
d The McKinley tariff, and reciprocity 
e The Samoan affair and Hawaii 
f The second election of Cleveland, and the crisis 

of 1893 
g The Wilson tariff 
h The Venezuela affair 
i The Populist movement, the Free Silver movement, 

and the nomination of Bryan 
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3 McKinley and Roosevelt 

a The election of McKinley 

b The Dingley tariff 

c The Cuban Revolution and the Spanish War 

d The annexation of the Philippines and Porto Rioo 

e The assassination of McKinley and the succession 

of Roosevelt 
f The coal strike 
g The Open Door in Asia, the Panama canal, the 

United States a world power 

4 The Race Problem 

a White rule by illegal means 
b The development of lynching 
c White rule by legal means 
d The social and intellectual status of the negroes 
e The gospel of work 

f Political effect of elimination of negro vote and 
rise of manufacturing in the South 

6 The Growth to the West 

a The Union Pacific railroad and its competitors 

b Land grants to railroads 

c The Dawes Commission and the extinction of com- 

munal Indian ownership 
d The development of mining 
e The extinction of the frontier 
f The admission of new states 
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6 Economic development 

a The Civil War and child labor 

b The extension of manufacturing into the Middle 

West 
c The extension of manufacturing into the South 
d The formation of trusts 
e The growth of labor unions 

f Strikes, mob violence, and government interference 
g The development of the injunctive power of the 

courts 
h The development of export trade in manufactures 
i Foreign trade and foreign policy 

7 Municipal development 

a Growth of cities 

b New York under Boss Tweed 

c Municipal reform 

d Extension of municipal activities 

e Municipal ownership of public utilities 
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List of Study Outlines 

Published by 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission 



1 Japan 

2 Russia 

3 Canada 

4 Travel In England and Wales 

6 Travel in S'cotland and Ireland 

6 French History 

7 Modem Italy — History 

8 Shakespeare's King John; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

9 Shakespeare's King Richard Second; by Mrs. H. A. 

Davidson 

10 Shakespeare's King Henry Fourth; Part I-II; by Mrs. 

H. A. Davidson 

11 Shakespeare's King Henry Fifth; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

12 United States History — ^Discovery and Exploration, 

13 United States History — Colonial Period 

14 United States History— Revolution 

15 United States History— Formation Period, 1783-1817 

16 United States History— Expansion Period, 1817-1860 

17 United States History — Civil War and Reconstruction, 

1860-1876 

18 United States History — From Reconstruction to date, 

1876- 

19 Travel in the United States 

20 French Art 

21 American Literature 

22 English Literature— Early Victorian Period 
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Travel in the United States. 

Books 



Abbott, Katherine M. Old paths and legends of the New Eng- 
land border. Putnam, |3.60 net, 

Austin, Mrs M. H. Land of little rain. Houghton, |2 net. 

Baoon, E. M. Historic pilgrimages in New England. Silver, 
11.50. 

Literary pilgrimages in New England to the homes of 

famous makers of American literature. Silver, |2. 

Baedeker, Karl. The United States, with an excursion into 
Mexico. 2d ed. Scribner, $3.60 net. 

Brigham, A. P. Qeographic influences in American history. 
Ginn, 11.25. 

Burdick, A. J. The mystic mid-regions; the deserts of the 
Southwest. Putnam, |2 net. 

Cable, Q. W. Old Creole days. Scribner, $1.50. 

Chittenden, H. M. The Yellowstone national park. 4th ed. 
Clarke, $1.50 net. 

Clemens, 8. L. (Mark Twain, pseuA.) Life on the MlssissippL 
Harper, $1.75. 

Cooper, J. F. The last of the Mohicans. (Cambridge clas- 
sics.) Houghton, $1. 

Crawford, Mary C. Among old New England inns. Page, $2. 

Curtis, Q. W. Lotus-eating: a summer book. Harper, $1.50. 

Davis, R. H. The West from a car window. Harper, $1.25. 

De Windt, Harry. Through the gold fields of Alaska to Ber- 
ing Straits. Harper, $2.50. 

Dickens, Charles. American notes. Macmlllan, $1. 

Hale, E. E. Tarry at home travels. Macmlllan, $2 net. 

Hlldrup, J. 8. Missions of California and the Southwest. Mc- 
Clurg, $1 net. 

Irving, Washington. Rip Van Winkle and other American es- 
says. (Riverside literature series.) Houghton, 15c. net. 

James, Q. W. In and around the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado River in Arizona. Tourist's edition. Little, $2.50. 



In and out of the old missions of California. Little, |3 

net, 

Wonders of the Colorado desert. 2v. Little, $5 net, 

James, Henry. American scene. Harper, |3 net, 
Johnson, Clifton. Highways and byways of the Mississippi 
Valley. Macmillan, $2 net, 

Highways and byways in the South. Macmillan, $2 net, 

New England and its neighbors. Macmillan, $2 net, 

Jordan, D. S., ed. The California earthquake of 1906. Rob- 
ertson, 13.50 net, 

Lincoln, Abraham. Gettysburg speech and other papers. 
(Riverside literature seriesr.) Houghton, 15c. net, 

Lummis, C. F. Some strange corners of our country. The 
wonderland of the Southwest. Century, $1.50. 

Muir, John. Our national parks. Houghton, $1.75 net, 

Muirhead, J. H. America the land of contrasts. Lane, fl.20 
net. 

Paine, R. D. Greater America. Outing, $1.50 net, 

Ralph, Julian. Our great West. Harper, $2.50. 

Singleton, Esther, ed. Historic buildings as seen and de- 
scribed by great writers. Dodd, $1.60 net, 

Historic landmarks of America as seen and described 

by famous writers. Dodd, $1.60 net, 

Smjfthe, W. E. Conquest of arfd America. New ed. Mb» 

millan, $1.50 net. 
Thoreau, H. W. Walden. (Cambridge classics.) Houghton, 

$1. 
Thwaites, R. G. Down historic waterways: six hundred 

miles of canoeing upon Illinois and Wisconsin rlyers. 2d 

ed. rev. McClurg, $1.20 net, 

On the storied Ohio. McClurg, $1.20 net, 

Warner, C. D. On horseback: a tour in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, with notes of travel in Mexico 
and California. Houghton, $1.25. 

Studies in the South and West. Harper, $1.75. 

Washington, B. T. TJp from slavery. Donbleday, $1.50. 
Wells, l-l. G. Future in America. Harper, $2 net. 

Whiting, Lilian. Land of enchantment, from Pike's Peak to 
the Pacific. Little, $2.50 net. 



Railway folders will often be found useful in coa- 
nection with the travel course. A few that may be 
helpful are here mentioned. Railroad companies will 
send others on application. 

Arkansas 

Waiting wealth of Arkansas and Louisiana, Cotton 
Belt route 

California 

To California, Sante Fe 
Yosemite Valley, Southern Pacific 

Colorado 

Burlington Route 

Kentucky 

Subterranean wonders, Louisville and Nashville 
Southern battlefields, Chattanooga and St. Louis 

Louisiana 

Waiting wealth of Arkansas and Louisiana, Cotton 

Belt route 
Mardi-Gras, Louisville and Nashville 

Massachusetts 

Hills and vales of Massachusetts, Boston and 
Maine 

Nevada 

The new Nevada, Era of irrigation, Southern Pacific 



Niagara 

Two days at Niagara Falls, New York Central 

Northwest 

Eastward through the storied Northwest, Northern 

Pacific 
Wonderland, Northern Pacific 

Oklahoma 

Rock Island — ^Frisco lines 

Philadelphia 

Guide to Philadelphia, Lehigh Valley 

Virginia 

The Virginias, Chesapeake and Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Among the lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R. 

Kilboum and Dells of Wisconsin, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul 



Travel in the United States 



As others See Us 

1 Customs 

a American society 

b The American women 

c Sports and amusements 

References: Dickens, American notes: James. American scene; 
Hnirhead. America, p. 1-127. 



2 Characteristics 
a Ainerican humor 
b American journalism 
c Transportation; railway travel; hotels 
d American traits 

References: James, American scetiefl; Mulrhead. America, p. 128- 
89, 219>82; Wells, Future in America. 



II 

New England 

1 As a whole 

a Topography; climate and resources 
b White mountains ; a typical lumber camp 
c Characteristics of the people; *'Down Maine''; 
Cape Cod folks 

Referenc«8 : Baedeker, United States, p. 158-71 ; Brigham, G<eo- 
graphic Influences, p. 37-69 ; Hale. Tarry at home tray^ls, p. 10^6 ; 
James, American scene. 'T>. 1-69 ; Johnson, New England, p. 24-^l» 
124-46. 160-214, 287-335. 

2 Boston 

a History and its landmarks; State house.; Old 
State house; the Common; Faneuil hall; Old 
North church; King's chapel 

b Characteristics of the old part ; its crooked streets 

e Modem city ; parks and avenues ; Museum of fine 
arts; public library and its interior decora- 
tions; churches 

d Literary associations; the center of literary life 
at its best 

References : Bacon, Literary pllgrlmaf?es, p. 219-94 : Bacon, His- 
torical pilgrimages, p. 213-331 ; Crawford, Among old New E«ngland 
inns, p. 73-103, 160-1 C6: Hale, Tarry at home travels, p. 189-197; 
James, American scene, p. 218-246; Muirhead, America, p. 199-204; 
Singleton. Historic landmarks, p. 141-145; Singleton, Historic build- 
ings, p. 58-67, 206-304, 332^-337; Wdls, Future in America, p. 49-61^ 
22»-280. 



Ill 

Pilgrimages Around Boston 

1 Cambridge 

a Harvard university; the yard; Memorial hall; 
the museums; famous alumni 

b Craigie house; Longfellow's home; historic as- 
sociations 

c Elmwood; the Lowell homestead 

d Mount Auburn cemetery 

e Literary and historic associations 

References : Bacon. Historic pilgrimages, p. 428-47 ; Bacon, Liter- 
ary pilgrimages, p. 295-361 : Baedeker, Unitrd States, p. 112-115 ; 
Wells, Future in America, p. 213-215. 



2 Farther pilgrimages 

a Charlestown : Bunker Hill monument 
b Plymouth : the Bock ; Pilgrim hall ; burial ground 
c Salem: Hawthorne's haunts; relics of the 
** witch'' days 

Rieferences: Bacon, Historic pilgrimages, p. 2S-07. 12(^162. 400- 
427; Bacon, Literary pilgrimages, p. 200-218; Baedeker, tTnltett 
States, p. 115-118, 122-123; Crawford, Among old New Bngland 
tnns, p. 167-168 ; Hawthorne, Introduction to Scarlet letter. House of 
fleyen gables; Singleton, Historic buildings, p. 255-262; Slngteton, 
HiBtopic landmarks, p. 35-39, 102-108: Webster, Bunker Hill oration. 



IV 
Literary pilgrimages 

1 Concord 

a Thoreau's house and Walden pond 

b Emerson's home 

c Orchard house, the home of the Alcotts 

d The Old Manse 

e The Wayside, later home of Hawthorne 

f The Bridge, the monument, the Revolution 

g Sleepy Hollow cemetery 

References: Bacon, Historic pll^rlma^res, p. 860-882; Bacon, Lit- 
erary pilgrimages, p. 870-414; Baedeker, United States, p. 14^147; 
Crawford, Among old New England inns, j>. 106-112; H&wthomfi, 
Hie old manse ; James, American scene, p. 247-265 ; Singleton, Hl»- 
toric buildings, p. 123-131 ; Thoreau, Walden, 

2 Whittier'8 country 

a Haverhill; the poet's early life 

b Amesbury 

c Newburyport; William Lloyd Garrison 

d Reading from Snowbourid 

References. Bacon, Literary pilgrimages, p. 36-88: Raedeter, 
United States, p. 124-126, 127 ; Crawford, Among old New Bnigland 
inns, p. 178-182. 



A Final New England Pilgrimage 

1 Portsmouth, N. H. 

a Its bygone greatness; quaintness 

b Thomas Bailey Aldrich's birthplace 

c The Athenaeum and its associations 

d Webster's home 

e Isle of Shoals; Celia Thaxtor 

f Peace conference 

Reference! : Bacon. Literary pilgrimages, p. 89-127 ; Baal^er^ 
United States, p. 125 : Crawford, Among old New EJngland inna^ p. 
174-177, 292-310: for peace conference see magaiinea of 1906. 



2 South and West 

a Hartford; Harriet Beecher Stowe; Charles Dad* 

ley Warner; Mark Twain 
b New Haven, the city of elms; Yale college 
c The Berkshires; the scenery; literary asfiocia- 

tions; Holmes; Bryant 

References : Abbott, Old paths and Jegends, p. 127-157, 217-351 ; 
Bacon, Literary pilgrimages, p. 472-501 ; Baedeker. United States, p^ 
77-^0, 174-181 ; Crawford, Among old New England inns, p. 151-166 ; 
Hale, Tarry at home travels, p. 228-261. * 
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VI 
New York City 

1 Down town 

a The harbour; the statue of liberty; Ellis island 
b The battery ; the aquarium ; historic associations 
c Wall street; Trinity church; Broadway 
d Park Row; New York journalism 
e Brooklyn bridge 

Beferences: Baedeker. United States^ p. 27-38; Brlgham, Geo- 
naphic influences, p. 25-20; Irylng, Knickerbocker's ht^tory of New 
York; James, American scene, p. 70-112, 187-201; Singleton, Historic 
buildings, p. 34-42, 144-150, 28&-292, 338-341; Singleton, Historic 
landmarks, p. 15-21; Wdls, Future in America, p. 35-48, 211-221. 

2 Up town 

a Streets; Fifth avenue; Madison avenue; River- 
side drive 

b Parks and squares; Union square; Madis(m 
square; Central park 

c Museums: Metropolitan museum of art; Museum 
of natural history 

d Momingside heights; Columbia college; Cathe- 
dral of St. John; Grant's tomb 

e Life of the people 

References : Baedeker, United States, p. 30-63 ; James, American 
— pL 163-180; Muirhead, America, p. 193-09. 
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VII 
New York State 

1 Around the Hudson 

a Topography ; its effect on the history of the state 
b The Hudson; the Palisades 
c West Point 

d Tarrytown; Irving 's haunts 
e The Catskills; Mountain house; Rip Van Winkle's 
country 

Eefcfrences: Baedeker, United States, p. 186-192, 202-209; Brig- 
liam, Qeograpbic influences, p. 1-36; Curtis, Lotus-eatip;er, p. 11-66; 
Irving, Rl^ Van Winkle, Legend of Sleepy Hollow; James, Americui 
scene, p. 113-152 ; Johnson, New E2nglana and its neighbors, p. 62-4)0, 
240-63; Singleton, Hiertoric landmarks, p. 172-181; Singleton, His- 
toric buildings, p. 24^264. 

2 North and West 

a The Adirondacks 

b Lake Champlain and Lake George; historical as- 
sociations 
c Home of James Fenimore Cooper 
d Niagara Falls 

References: Baedeker, United States, p. 209-222, 227-232, 248-64; 
Brligham, Qeograpbic influences, p. 108-111 : Cooper, Last of the Mo- 
hicans; Curtis, Lotus-eating, p. 75-102. 127-142: Johnson, New Bas- 
Und and its neighbors, p. 70-123 ; Singleton, Historic landmarks, pt, 
40-66, 92-101. 109-112: Wells, Futune In America, p. 62-68; for Ni- 
agara see recent magazines. 
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VIII 
Three Cities 

1 Philadelphia 

a City of homes; regularity of its streets 

b Commercial importance; the harbour 

c City hall ; the center 

d Independence hall ; its associations and relics 

e Fairmount park; Zoological garden 

ReferenoeH : Bnodeker. United States, p. 259-275 ; James; Amer- 
ican scene, p. L'6.3-291 ; SinRloton, HiKtoric buildings, p. 18-26, 9^ 
104, 164-172. 

2 Baltimore 

a Situation; Chesapeake Bay 

b City of monuments and squares 

c Brief history ; Fort McHenry ; The star spangled 

banner 
d Druid Hill park ; its natural beauty 
e Johns Hopkins university 
f Gettysburg and its memorials 

References: Baedeker, irnlted Stajtes. p. 291-205, 301-306; James, 
American scene, p. 292-319 ; Lincoln, ^Jcttysburg speech. 

3 Washington and its environs 

a Social life; cosmopolitan atmosphere 

b The capitol; the radiating streets 

c Library of Congress 

d Smithsonian Institute, National Museum 

e White House and its associations 

f Arlington; Mount Vernon 

Iteferencefc : Boedeker. United States, p. 310-325 : Hale. Tarry at 
home travels, p. 340-425; James, American scene, p. 320-350; Mnlr- 
head, America, p. 215-218: Singleton. Historic buildings, p. 1-lT, 115- 
122, 220-224. 29.1-200; W<»11r. Future In America, p. 23&-253. 
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IX 
The South 

1 The Atlantic States 

a Geographic influences on their development 

b The people; the mountaineer; the cracker; the 

negro 
c Economic and social life, problems 

Beferenccv : Brigham, (icoKraphic influence«, p. 70-104 ; Johnstm 
Highways and bywaya in tht? South, p. 96-146, 265--3i32 ; Warner. On 
honieback, p. 3-90: Warner, South and West. p. .VaS. 99-117: Wells, 
Future In America, p. 185-202. 

2 Virginias and the Oarolinas 

a Virginias: Jamestown and early days; planta- 
tion life; Monticello; the Civil war; BidinuNid; 
Natural bridge 

b The Carolinas: Asheville; Mt. Mitchell; Charles- 
ton 

Refenvnces: Bae<leker, T'nlted States, jp. 408-414, 431-433: James, 
American scwne. p. 351-405 : Johnson. Highways and byways in the 
South, p. 210-i>64. 313-329: SInjfleton. Hiatoric buildings, p. 43^2, 
78-83, 130-141. 151-1(kJ, 300-304: Singleton, Historic landmarks, p. 
10-14 ; Warner, On horf«»back. p. 90-151 ; (^onsult standafd American 
hlstorleff. 

3 Kentucky and Tennessee 

a Kentucky: The Blue Grass country: Mammoth 

cave; Lincoln's birthplace 
b Tennessee: Memphis; Chattanooga; Lookout 

mountain 

References : Baedeker, United States, p. 397-399, 424-426 ; Brlgham, 
Geographic influpnces. p. 218-222: Fox, Blue-grass and rhododendron; 
Johnson, Highways and byways In the South, p. 147-190 : Warner, 
On horsebacli : Warner. South .niul West, p. 292-303, 359-404. 
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The South 

1 Way down South 

a Products of the South; industrial conditions 
b Florida; St. Augustine; tropical landscape; cli- 
mate 
c Alabama; Tuskegee and Booker T. Washington; 

Mobile 
d Louisiana; the people, ancestry and customs 
e New Orleans, the levees; Mardi Gras; French 
market 

Eeferencee: Baedeker, United StaU's, p. 420-422. 443-449. 461-467; 
Brlgham, Geogra£>hic influences ; James, American scene, p. 406-442; 
Johnson, Highway b and byways In the Soutli, p. 1-95 ; Singleton, 
Historic buildlngfi, p. 185-191. 272-276; Sinsrieton, Historic landmarks^ 
p. 78-87, 182-187. 279-283: Warner. South and West, p. 39-88; 
Washington, Up from sin very. 

2 Readings from Cable's Old Creole days 

3 Down the ''storied Ohio" 

a Pittsburgh, the iron metropolis 
b Wheeling; historical associations 
c The oil and natural gas region 
d Blennerhasset's island 
e Cincinnati; liouisville 
f -Egypt'' 

References: Baedeker. I'nlted States, p. 296-299, r>84-87, 396- 
896 : Brigham, (ia^uraphlc Influences, p. 80-90 : Dickena, American 
notes: Singleton. Historic landmarks p. 27(^278: Thwaltea. On tSe 
storied Ohio; Warner. South and West. p. 2(V3-291. 
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XI 
The Oreat Lake Country 

1 A trip on the lakes 

a Physical history of the lakes 

b Buifalo, the eastern ** terminus'* 

e Cleveland, the gateway of Pittsburgh 

d Detroit, beautiful for situation 

e The Soo; Lake Superior and its scenery 

f Duluth and Superior; ore and grain shipmentB 

Referenore: Bawlekor, United States, »>. 239-342, 381-332, S37, 
371-^74 ; Brlgham, Ceoffraphlc influences, p. 105-132. 134-141 ; Pal]ie» 
Greater America; Ralph, Our ^eat West, p. 64-106; Sinsrleton, His- 
toric landmarks, p. 154-158. 216-225; Warner, South and West P 
131-133. 



2 Chicago 

a Commercial importance; railroad center; three 
divisions 

b Streets and park system 

c The auditorium; art institute; public library; 
Newberry library 

d University of Chicago ; the Oxford plan of build- 
ing 

e The stockyards 

References : Baedeker. Tnited States*, p. 348-357 : Brigham, Geo- 
graphic influences, p. 182-134: Mulrhead. America, p. 204-206; 
Paine, Greater America : Ralph, Our great West, p. 1-63 ; Singleton, 
Hifitorlc landmarks, p. 134-140: Warner. South and West, p. 176-232; 
Wells, Future In America, p. 58-63, 216-218. 
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XII 
The Middle West 

1 The Mississippi Valley 

a Arkansas: character of the country; people^ 
school system 

b Little Bock; situation; State-house 

c Hot Springs; the health resort 

d Missouri; resources and progress 

e St. Louis; parks; Eads bridge; Washington Uni- 
versity 

f Kansas City ; situation ; two cities ; thriving com- 
merce 

g The river and early discoveries 

References : Baedeker, Uaited States, p. 389-394 ; Clemens, Life 
on the Bfisslsslppi : Johnson, Biisslsslppi Valley, p. 1-169 ; Paine, 
Greater America; Singleton, Historic landmarlLS, p. 121-183; Warner, 
South and West, p. 303-358. 

2 The prairie iconntry 

a Its physicial history 

b Wisconsin; population, New England and for- 
eign; development; Milwaukee; Madison 

c Minnesota; Scandinavian settlers; St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, railroad centers ; Minnehaha Falls 

d The Dakotas; climate; Eed Eiver Valley; Lidian 
reservations; agricultural problems 

References: Baedeker, United States, p. 359-363, 365-370; Brig- 
ham, Geographical Influences, p. 142-172 ; Davis, the West, p. 151-191 ; 
Johnson, Mississippi Valley, p. 160-287; Ralph, Our great West, p. 
107-172 ; Thwaltes, Down historic waterways. 
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xin 

The Plains 

1 Kansas and Nebraska 

a The boom and the reaction ; lessons learned 

b Era of prosperity ; growing wealth 

c Resources found reliable; cattle industry; crops 

adapted to the climate 
d Problems of irrigation with scant water supply 
e Cities; Omaha 
f Oklahoma 
g A typical army post 

Referencen: DavlR. West from a car window, p. 93-115, 185-212; 
New era In the Middle West (C. M. Harger) Harper, v. 97, p. 276- 
282 ; Paine, Greater America ; Smythe, Conquest of arid America, p. 
106-118. 

2 Texas 

a Area; climate 

b Brief history; many changes of government 
Immigration period; rapid growth; railroads 
d People : white ; negro ; Indian 
e Products: cotton; wool; livestock; lumber; min- 
erals 
f Educational progress 
g Cities: Austin; Galveston, San Antonio 

References : Davis, Wert from a car window, p, 3-23. 121-148 ; 
Out of doors In Texas, (B. S. Nadal) Cfentury, v. 36, p. 309-313; Paine, 
Greater America ; Texas past and present. (R. Q. Hill) Forum, ▼. 29, 
p. 734-741. 
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XIV 
The Desert Region 

1 Redeeming the desert 

a Causes of the lack of rain; physical geography 

of the region 
b The high plains; the Great Basin 
c Irrigation; what it means to this region; rapid 

recent development 

References: Austin. Land of little rain, p. 1-60; Bordick, Mystic 
mid-region, p. 1-67. 107-123, 142-171, 218-234; James. Wonders of 
the Colorado desert : Smytbe, Conquest of arid America, p. 19-48, 106- 
118, 261-^31 : Whiting. Land of enchantment, p. 22S-269. 

2 Utah and Oolorado 

a The Mormon commonwealth; its industrial pro- 
gress 

b Salt Lake City; Tabernacle; Temple; Great Salt 
Lake 

c Colorado, its mountains and plains and their 
products 

d Denver and its surroundings 

e Colorado Springs; Pike's Peak; Garden of the 
Gods 

References: Baedeker. United States, p. 613^17, 528-531, 53^ 
543; Brigham, Geogrraphic influences, p. 2f25-267 : Dayls, West from 
a car window, p. 215-222; Mulrhead, America, p. 212-215; Ralph, 
Our great West p. 312-344. 391-413; Singleton, Historic buildings, 
p. 216-219; Smythe. Conquest of arid America, p. 51-91, 161-184; 
Whiting, Land of fochantment, p. 15-181. 
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XV 
The Mountain States 

1 Montana and Idaho 

a Vast size of Montana; physical features 
b Its splendid resources; present development; pos- 
sibilities 
c Rapid growth; the Vigilante days 
d Helena and Butte; each a typical western city 
e Snake river and Shoshone Falls 
f Resources of Idaho; mineral; agricultural; forests 

References: Brif^ham, Geofrraphic Influences, p. 26^2T2; PaliM^ 
Greater America: Ralph. Our frreat West, p. 178^275; Smythe^ Ooo.- 
quest of arid America, p. 185-196. 



2 Nevada and Wyonung 

a Decline of the cattle industry; passing of tfas 

cowboy 
b Growth of agriculture; possibilities 
c Control of water-rights; the irrigation problem 
d Mineral resources 
e Politics in Wyoming; woman's suffrage 

References: Brlgham, Geographic Influences, p. 26S-269. 27S-274 ; 
Ealph, Our fn'eat West. p. 345-390; Smyths, Conquest of arid Amer- 
ica, p. 213-231, 2€S-2e9, 273-274. 
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XVI 
Yellowstone Park 

1 History and exploration 

a Early history; Indian superstitions; John Colter, 
the first white man; trappers and traders and 
their tales 

b Exploring parties; expedition of 1870; intense 
interest aroused 

c A national park 

d Later explorations; administratiou of park af- 
fairs 

References : C?blttenden, Tellowstone park, p. 1-141 ; Muir, Our 
natloDEl parks, p. 37-75. 

2 A tour of the park 

a Boundaries and topography; geological history 

b Climate ; fauna and flora 

c Boads; transportation and hotels 

d Mammoth Hot Springs; geyser basins 

e Yellowstone lake; lesser lakes 

f Mountains; mud geysers 

g Orand canon of the Yellowstone; the falls 

BefereiiceA : Baedeker, UnitBd States, p. 479-491; Chittenden, Yel- 
lowstone park, p. 175-337 ; Mulr, Onr national parks, p. 87-75. 
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XVII 
Wonderland of the Southwest 

1 Orand Canon of the Colorado 

a General topography; characteristics 

b Explorations; early attempts; Major Powell; B. 

B. Stanton 
c First impressions 
d On the rim; Vishnu Temple; Hope Point; Bass 

camp Havasupai Point 
e The traits; Grand view; Bright Angel; Mystic 

spring; Peach springs 
f Havasu Canon 

Referencea : Baedeker. United States, p. 522-524 ; JamiM, In and 
around the Grand canon ; Lummls, Some strange comers, p. 1-19 ; 
Muir. Our national parks, p. 34-36 ; Wliiting, Land of encbantment; 
p. 228-269, 311-338. 

2 The inhabitants of the wonderland 

a The Moquis and their customs 

b The Navajos; traditions; industries 

c Cliflf dwellers; their homes 

d The Havasupais 

References : Burdick, Mljstlc mid-region, p. 68-79 ; Jamefi, In and 
around the Grand canon* p. 275-288 ; Lummls; Some strange corners, 
p. 48-141. 363-182. 198-270. 



XVIII 
The Pacific Ooast 

1 Oalifomia 

a The land of contrasts; physical history 

b Products, mineral and agricultural; commerce 

o History of its settlement 

d Possibilities and resources; present development 

6 The winter paradise 

Refereoces : Austin, T^and of little rain ; Ba-ed^er. United States, 
Pl 645-553; Brlgbam, Oeographle Influences, p. 289-302; Burdlck, 
MjBtie mid-reffton, p. 7^161. 172-188; James, Wonder* ot the Col- 
orado desert 2y. ; Mulr, Our national parks, p. 31-34, 268-330 ; Mulr- 
head. America, p. 208-212: Paine, Greater America; Singleton. His- 
toric buildings, p. 53-57 : Smytbe, Conquest of arid America, p. 92- 
105; Wbltney, Land of encbantment p. 298-310. 

2 The desert / 

a Physical history; mountains, rivers 

b Mirage ; storms 

Animal and plant life 

d Reclamation of the desert 

e Horticultural possibilities 

Refert'Gci's : Austin. Land of little rain : Burdlck. Mystic mid- 
region; Jamefl, Wonders of tbe Colorado desert; Smytbe, Conquest of 
arid America. 

3 The Yosemite 

a Its situation; rivers; mountains 

b Big trees; flora 

c Animals and birds 

d El Capitan ; Yosemite falls ; Bridal Veil falls 

e Glacier Point and its view 

f Mirror lake 

References: Baedeker. United States, n. 575-.^»82: Mulr. Our na- 
tional parks, p. 76-330; Singleton, Historic landmarks, p. 22-84. 
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XIX 
California (continued) 

1 San Francisco 

a The city before the earthquake; general char- 
acteristics 
b The ferry docks 
c Golden Gate park 
d Cliflf house 
e China town 
f The earthquake 

References : Raedeker. l^iilted States : Jordan, The ralifornim 
earthquako ; r.i'rt'. Git'ater America : Smjthe, Conquedt of arid Amer- 
ica ; Whitney, I.:"."] of rnchantmt^t. 

2 Missions 

a Founding; Junipero and his coadjutors 
b The Indians before the coming of the padres 
c The Indians after the coining of the padres 
d San Luis Obispo; Santa Barbara; San Gabriel; 
San Luis Rey; San Miguel; Santa Clara 

Reference: Hlldnip. Mlssionfl of California; .Tames, Old mlssloiui 
<rf California. 
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XX 
The Northwest 

1 Washington and Oregon 

a The timber country and its development 
b The lava country and its problemis 
c The mountain country and its resources 
d Railroads, a mighty factor in development 

Refereocra: Brlgham. Geographic inflnenciPH, p. 302-10; Mulr, Oar 
oatlonal parks, p. 19-31: Paine, Grcnter America; Ralph, Our great 
West, p. 276-284, 28G-295. 299-311 ; Smythe, Conquest of arid Amer- 
ica, p. 197-212. 

2 Oities of this region 

a Spokane; a railroad center; its growth 
b Seattle; a port; cosmopolitan character 
c Tacoma, its rival; Mt. Rainier 
d Portland; the Columbia 

References: Baedeker, United States, p. 476-478. 584^85: Paine, 
6re<rter America: Ralph, Our gi-rat W^t, p. 284-285. 295-299; 
Smythe, Conquest of arid America, p. 209. 
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XXI 
Alaska 

1 From Tacoma to Sitka 

a Scenery of Puget Sound and the coast 

b Urau^^ell; totem-poles 

c Take Inlet ; Juneau 

d Glacier Bay; Muir Glacier 

e Sitka; climate; characteristics 

Referenced: Baedeker, United States, p. 59B»-e00, 6(K2-607; D*- 
Windt, Through the gold fields of Alaska, p. 1-6; Patne, Greater 
America. 



2 With the gold seekers 

a Area of Alaska; two divisions; diversity of di- 

mate 
b Brief history ; the Alaskan Indian 
c Routes to the interior 
d Crossing Chilkoot pass 
e Through the lakes to the Yukon 
f The Klondike region; Dawson City; Forty Mile 

City; Circle City 
g Down the Yukon 

References: Baedeker, I'nited States, p. 600-^02; D© Wlndt^ 
Through the gold fields of Alaska ; Paine, Greater America. 
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6 Travel in Scotland and Ireland 

6 French History 
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8 Shakespeare's King John; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

9 Shakespeare*s King Richard Second; by Mrcr. H. A. 

Davidson 

10 Shakespeare's King Henry Fourth, Part I-II; by Mrs. 

H. A. Davidson 

11 Shakespeare's King Henry Fifth; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

12 United States History — Discovery and Exploration 

13 United States History-— Colonial Period 

14 United States History— Revolution 

15 United States History— Formation Period, 1783-1817 

16 United States History —Expansion period, 1817-1860 

17 United States History — Civil War and Reconstruction, 

1860-1876 

18 United States History— From Reconstruction to date^ 

1876- 

19 Travel in the United SUtes 

20 French Art 

2fl American, Literature 

22 English Literature— Early Victorian Period 
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French Art 

' Introduction 

The outline is based, in the main, on Mrs. Stranahan's 
History of French avi which coveis the subject rather 
more completely than any inexx>ensive book available at 
the present time. The list of books indudes English 
t)ooks of moderate price which deal wholly, or nearly so, 
with French art Much excellent material may also 
he found in magazines by means of Poole's Index and 
Beaders* guide. 

It 18 hardly necessary to point out that much more 
time than a year could be spent on the study of Frendi 
art. The outline is designed for clubs desirous of spend- 
ing but one season on the subject, but it may easily be 
•extended by using the sub-headings as main topics, and 
by adding many of the secondary artists which could 
not be included in the present outline. 



Oeneral Books on Art 

Books out of print are indicated by o. p. Tlietfe may be 
picked up occasionally through second-hand dealers. 
Van Dyke, J. C. Art for art's sake. Scribner, 91.50. 

— Meaning of pictures. Scribner, 91.26 net. 

Witt, R. C. How to look at pictures. Putnam, 91-40 net. 

French Art 

History, Biography, Criticism 

Oeneral works 

Bacon, Henry. Parisian art and artists. Houghton, 93. 
Brownelt, W. C. FrencAi art, classic and contemporary. New 

and enlarged edition. Scribner, 93.75 net. 
Dewhurst, Wynford. Impressionist painting, its genesis and 
development. Scribser, 99 net. (Newnes, 25s. net.) 
100 full-page illustrations in monochrome and color. 
Dilke, E. F. (8.) Lady. French painters of the eighteenth 
century. Macmillan, 910. 

Valuable biographical and critical estimate. 
DImler, Louis. French painting in the sixteenth century; tr. 
hy Harold Child. Scribner, 92 net. (Duckworth, Ts. 6d. 
net.) 

Covers period from 1515-1610. Contains 60 illustrations in- 
cluding photographs of little known examples in French 
ChAteauz. 
Hamerton, P. Q. Contemporary fVench painters. Little, 91-50 
net. 

Brief discriminating and appreciative criticism especially of 
the modem classicists from Ingres to 1868. 

— French painting and painters. 2y. Little, 93. 

— ^ Painting in France after the decline of classicism. 
New edition. Little, 91.50 net. 

Kingtiey, Rose. History of French art, 1100-1900. Long- 
mans, 95. 

Mauctair, Cam Hie. French impressionists, 1860-1900. (Popu- 
lar library of art) Button, 75c. net. (Duckworth, 2s. 
net.) 

— *- Great French painters and the evolution of French 
painting from 1830 to present d^uy. Dutton, 97 net. 
(Duckworth, 21s. net.) 



Mollett, J. W. Painters of Barbizon. (Great artists) 2r. 
Scribner, each |1.25. o. p. 

Contents : v. 1. Millet, llousseau, Diaz. v. 2. Corot, 
Daublgny, Duprd. 

Based on contemporary magazine and newspaper articles. 
8mith» C. 8. Barbizon days; Millet, Oorot, Rousseau. Barye. 

Wessels, %2 net. 
Smith, G. W. Painting; French and Spanish. Scribner, |2. 
Stranahan, Mrs C. (H.) History of French painting. Scrlb- 

ner. |3.50. 
Van Dyke, J. C. Modern French masters; biographical and 
critical reviews by American artists. Century, |10. 
27 wood engravings and 27 half tone illustrations. 
Van Vorst, Marie. Modern French masters: articles on De 
Chavannes, Cazin, Rodin, Besnard, Steinlen. Brentano, 
12.25 net. 

Individual Biography 

Barye, Antoine Louis, 1795-1875. Masters in art. v. 5, no. 
10. Bates, 20c. net. 

Masters in (wt Is valuable for Its admirable half tone re- 
productions^ brief biographical facts, and lists of works and 
indication of where they are to be found. 
Bastien-Lepage, Jules, 1848-1884. Ady, Mrs J. M. (Cart- 
wright). Jules Bastien Lepage. (Portfolio monograidis.) 
Macmlllan, 75c. net. (Seeley, 2s. 6d.) 

Excellent illustrations accompany brief slietcb. 
Bonheur, Rosa, 1822-1899. HIrd, Franlc. Rosa Bonheur. 
(Miniature series of painters.) Macmillan, 50c., leather, 
II. 

Masters in art. v. 4, no. 9. Bates, 20c. net. 

Bouguereau, William Adoiphe, 1825- Masters in art. v. 7, 

no. 10. Bates, 20c. net. 
Breton, Jules Adoiphe Aim6 Louis, 1827- Life of an artist; 
an autobiography. Appleton, |1.50. 

Masters in art. v. 8. no. 10. Bates, 20c. net. 

Chardin, Jean Baptiste Simeon, 1699-1779. Masters In art. 

y. 3, no. 5. Bates, 20c. net. 
Claude Lorrain, 1600-1682. Dullea, O. J. Life of Claude Oel- 

16e Lorrain. (Great artists.) Scribner, |1.25. o. p. 
•— ^ Grahame, George. Claude Lorrain, painter and etcher. 
(Portfolio monographs.) Macmillan, 75c. net. (Seeley, 
28. 6d.) 

"Valuable chiefly for illustrations of great beauty." — Sturgit. 

- Masters in art. v. 5, no. 9. Bates, 20c. net. 

Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille, 1796-1875. Holme, Charles, ed. 
Oorot and Millet, with critical essays by Gustave Geoffrey 
and Ars^ne Alexandre. (International studio supple- 
ment). Lane, |5 net. 

Masters in art. v. 2, no. 6. Bates, 20c. net. 



David, Jacques Louis, 1748-1825. Masters in art v. 7, no. 2. 

Bates, 20c. net. 
Delacroix, Ferdinand Victor Eugdne, 1799-1863. Frantz, 
Henri. Delacroix. (Newnes' art library). Wame. |1.26 
net: 3s. 6d. 

This serloB is valuable chiefly for it* excellent and numer- 
ous half-tone reproductions. The bloj^raphical or critical 
sketch Is usually by an authority but exeeodlngly brief. 48 
lllustrat'ons. 

— Masters in art. v. 8, no. 9. Bates, 20c. net. 
Flandrin, Jean Hippolyte, 1809-1864. Lear, H. L. Life of 

Flandrin. Longmans, |1.25. 
Fromentin, Eugdne, 1820-1876. Gonse, Louis. Fromentin, 

painter and writer. Little, $3. o. p. 
Greuze, Jean Baptiste, 1725-1805. Armltage, Harold. Greuze. 

(Miniature series of painters.) Macmillan, 50c; leather 

11. (Bell, Is. net.) 

— Masters in art" v. 5, no. 2. Bates, 15c. net. 

— — Pollard, Eliza F. Greuze and Boucher. (Little books 

on art). Dodge, (Methuen, 2s. 6d. net.) 
Ingres, Jean Auguste Dominique, 1780-1867. Masters in art. 

V. 7, no. 7. Bates, 20c. net. 

Uzanne, L. O. Ingres. (Newnes' art library.) Warne, 

11.25 net; 33. 6d. net. 

G4 Illustrations. 
Lebrun, Mme. Marie Louise Elizabeth Vigde, 1755-1842. Me- 
moirs, tr. and ed. by Lionel Strachey; with numerous re- 
productions of paintings. Doubleday, |2.75 net. 

— Masters in art. v. 6, no. 3. Bates, 20c. net. 

Manet, Edouard, 1833-1883. Masters in art. y. 9, no. 1. 

Bates, 15c. net. 
Melssonier, Jean Louis Ernest, 1815-1891. Masters in art. 

V. 5, no. 9. Bates, 20c. 

Mollett, J. W. Melssonier. Scribner, $1. (Low, 2s.) 

Millet, Jean Francois, 1814-1875. Ady, Mrs J. M. (Cartwrighit.) 

Jean Francois Millet: bis life and letters. Macrmillan, 
13.50. 
—Holme, Charles, ed. Corot and Millet. Lane, $2. 

Hurl I, E. M. Jean Francois Millet, a collection of 15 

pictures . . . wltl^ introduction and interpretation. 
(Riverside art series.) Houghton, 75c. 

^— Masters in art. v. 1, no. 8. Bates, 20c. net. 
•«— Muther, Richard. Jean Francofls Millet. (Langlbam 
series of art monographs.) Scribner, leather, %l net. 

Blojprapher is authority on art criticism. Illustrated with 
colored plates and photoerravures. 

— Rolland, Romain. Millet. (Popular library of art). 
Dutton, 75c. net. 

"An admirable piece of crltlclflm." — IfatUm. 
— — Sensier, Alfred. Jean Francois Millet: peasant and 
painter, tr. by Helena de Kay. Houghton, |3. 
5 



— — Staley, Edgcumbe. Jean Francois Millet. Miniature 

series of painters. Macmillan, 50c.; leather, $1. Is. net. 
— — Tomson, Arthur. Jean FranQois Millet and the Barbl- 

zon school. Macrmillan, $2.25. 
Poussfn, Nicolas, 1594-1665. Denio, E. H. Nicholas Poussin; 

his life and work. Scribner, $3.50. (Low, 12s. 6d. net.) 
••Thorough blogra,^hlcaI and critical study." — PitUtfurgh. 
Puvfs de Chavannes, Pierre, 1824-1898. Alexandre Arsdne. 

Puvis de Chavannes. (Newnes' art library.) Wame» 

$1.25 net. (Newnes, 3s. 6d. net.) 
65 illoatratioDs. 

Masters in art. v. 4, no. 10. Bates, 20c. net. 

Rodin, Auguste, 1840-. Dircks, Rudolf. Auguste Rodin. 

(Langham series of art monographs). Scribner, leather, 

$1 net. 
— *— Lawton, Frederick. Frangois Auguste Rodin. Kenner- 

ley, $1 net. 

- Life of Auguste Rodin. Scribner, $3.75 net. 

-^ Mauclair, Camllle. Auguste Rodin: the man, his Ideas, 

his work, translated by Clementina Black. Dutton, |4 

net. 
Rousseau, Pierre Etienne Theodore, 1812-1867. Masters In 

art. V. 8, no. 11. Bates, 20c. net. 
Vernet, Horace, 1789-1863. Rees, Janet E. R. Horace Ver- 

net. (Great artists). Scribner, $1.25. 
Watteau, Antolne, 1684-1721. Masters in art. v. 4, no. 3. 

Bates, 20c. net. 

MoMett, J. W. Watteau. Scribner, $1. 

Phillips, Claude. Antoine Watteau. (Portfolio mono- 
graphs.) MacmiUan, paper, 75c. net. (Seeley, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Short biographical and critical sketch : g:ood illostratlonB. 
— — Staley, Edgcumbe. Watteau and his school. (Qreat 
masters.) Macmillan, $1.75. 

Watteau, (Miniature series of painters.) Mac- 
millan, 50c.; leather, $1. (Bell. Is. net.) 

Books on Paris 
References for Lesson XXI 

Baedeker, Karl. Paris and its environs. Scribner, $1.80 net. 
Du Maurier, G. L. P. B. Trilby. Harper, $1.75. 
Hare, A. J. C. WalM in Paris. Routledge, $3. 
Thackeray, W. M. Paris sketch book. Dent edition. Mac- 
millan, $1. 



Ontline 

I 

Early French Art 

1 Decorative motive 

a Paintings on garments and tapestries 

b Mnral decorations 

Miniatures and illuminations 

d Olass and furniture 

e Panels and easel pictures 



Painters 
a Beni 
b Fouquet 
e Bourdichon 
d Pereal 



II 

Sixteenth Century 

Beginning of official patronage 

a Francis I and the School of Fontainebleau 
b Beginning of the royal collections 



Italian influence 
a Leonardo da Vinci in Prance 
b Painters affected by Italian influence 



8 Painters 

a French school : the Clouets 

b Italian school: Cousin, Du Breuil 



Ill 

Seventeenth Century 

1 Beginnings of a national school of painting 

a Inffuence of Maria de Medici; the Luxembonig 

b Flemish influence 

c Pounding of the French Academy 

d Louis XIV 's collections 

2 Nicolas Ponssin 

a Life and education 

b Characteristics of his painting 

c Influence of the ancients 

d Historical works 

e Sculptural works 

5 Olande Lorrain 

a life history 

b Characteristics of his work 

c His influence on subsequent painters 

4 Charles Lebmn 

a Position and influence 

b Historical subjects 

c Director of the Qobelin manufactory 

6 Lesneur, the Raphael of France 

a Obscurity, poverty, struggles, early death 
b Characteristics of his work 



IV 

Eighteenth Century 

1 Various phases of expression 

a First phase, art of the court: patronage of the 

Begent and Louis XV; influence of the oouit 

life; royal collections 
b Second phase, art of the people : simple, realistio, 

genre; influence of political situation 
c Third phase, art of the BevoluJion: militeiy 

spirit. Napoleon's influence; reaction from liie 

art of the court 

8 The Academy 

a Exhibitions 

b The salona 

c Jury of admission 

d Louis XVI and the Academy 

e Salons of the revolutionary societies 

f Organization of the Institute 

g Awards by medals 

8 The Louvre 

a The opening of the Louvre as a national art 

museum 
b Napoleon's additions 
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Painters of Court Life 

1 Wattean 

a Influence on his earlier work: stage life; Bubens 

at Luxembourg; entrance to the Academy 
b Characteristics of his work 
c His character 
d Works 
e His school 

2 Van Loo 

a Artist ancestry and kindred 

b Studies in Italy 

c Entrance to Academy 

d Characteristics of his work 

e Personal characteristics 

f Painter to the court 

g Works 

8 Boucher 

a Culmination of license of subject and false art 

of age 
b Painter to the court 
c Madame de Pompadour 
d Diderot's criticism 
e Characteristics of his work 
f Works 
g His school 
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VI 
Development of Gknre 

1 Fragonard 

a Ancestry, early life 

b Studies in Italy 

c Personal characteristics and their relati<xi to Ufl 

work 
d Characteristics of his work 



2 Ohardin 

8 Biographical sketch 

b Characteristics of his work: still life; aniTnate 

life; pastel portraits 
c Comparison with Dutch genre-painters 



S Orenxe 

a Sketch of early life and education 
b The spirit of the time 
e His wife's influence 
d Characteristics 
e Principal works 
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VII 
Nineteenth Century 

1 Influence of the times 

a Napoleon's influence 

b Louvre, a museum of arts; influence of the Louvre 

c The Luxembourg 

d Provincial inuseums 

e Prix de Eome 

2 Classicism 

a Nature 
b Sources 

c Defects as expressed by the French school 
d Contribution made to the national expression 
of art 

8 David, the chief exponent of classicism 

a Early life and education 

b First style in painting; tendency to realistio 
nature 

Influence of visit to Bome ; tendency to the classic 
style 

d Influence of contemporary events 

e Betum to the classic Greek 

f Napoleonic influence 

g Principal paintings illustrating each phase of in- 
fluence 
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VIII 
Artists Influenced by Olassicism 

Pmdhon 

a life, education, and character 
b Influence of Raphael 
Characteristics of his work 
d Friendship of MUe. Mayer 



2 Ores 

a Life, education, and personality 
b Pupil of David 

c Patronage of Napoleon and Josephine 
d Characteristics of paintings 
e Battle scenes; historic pieces; later classic sub- 
jects 



8 Ingres 

a Biographical sketch 
b Characteristics of work 
c David's influence 
d Baphael's influence 
e Anecdotal subjects 
f Portraits 
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4 Horace Vemet — Pleader of naturalistic soliool 
a Family, enyiromnenty education 
b O^ieral characteristics of work 
c Influences upon work of various periods 
d Military pictures 
e Honors 

6 Oericault 

a Early life, education, temperament 

b Characteristics of paintingB 

Classicist criticisms of his early work 

d Influence of Oros 

e His masterpiece 
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IX 

Romantic Period 

Romanticism 
a Rise; causes; nature 
b Influence of classicism on romanticism 
Place of the real in art 
d Influences; salons; collections 
e Louis Philippe's influence 



Delacroix — ^the leader 
a Family, early life, education 
b Fellow-pupils under Guerin 
c Characteristics of his work: drawing, color 
d Subjects: historical, literary, oriental 
e Mural decoration 
f Ingres compared with Delacroix 
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X 
Romantic School (continned) 

1 Scheffer 

a Life, education, character, friends 

b Characteristics of his work; early development 

c Subjects: real life; scenes suggested by poetry; 

religious groups 
d Portraits 



2 Delaroche 

a Early life and training 
b Friends and fellow-workers 
c Characteristics of work; influence upon it; popu- 
larity 
d Subjects: historical; sacred 
e Fresco in the £cole des Beaux- Arts 



8 Decamps 

a Life, family, training 
b Characteristics of his painting 
c Suocesi^ in .genre, landscape, oriental subjects, 
caricature 
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XI 
Romantic Period — Landscape 

1 Landscape painting 

a Development of the application of landscape 
b English influence — Constable 

2 Oorot 

a Life, education, character, temperament 

b Characteristics of his work 

c Transition from the classic to the modem land- 

d Secret of his greatness ; his poetic sense 

scape 
e Slow appreciation of Parisian critics ; late saccen 
f His pupils 

S Rousseau 

a Family, early life, training, personality 

b Characteristics of his work 

Comparison with Corot 

d Effect of long-delayed appreciation on his nature 

e Final success 

f Life and friends at Fontainebleau 
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xn 

Romantic Period (tcontinned) 

1 Dupre 

a Early life^ its influence on his painting 

b Characteristics of his work 

First appearance in the Salon of 1831 

d Later work 

e Friends of later years 

2 Diaz 

a Life, training, character, personality 

b Characteristics of his work 

c Influence of Bousseau, Delacroix and others 

d Life at Fontainebleau 

8 Daubigny 

a Family, education, personality 
b Characteristics of work and influences that af- 
fected them 
c Fontainebleau influence 
d Success as an etcher 

4 Troyon 

a Biographical sketch 

b Personal characteristics and associations 

c Characteristics of his work; introduction of anK 

mal life into landscape 
d Later life and success 
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XIII 
Period of IndividiiaUty 

1 Individuality the outgrowth of romanticiBm 

a Influences, institutions and ooUections of Napo- 
leon III 

b International exhibitions 

Comte de Nieuwerkerke 

d Significant changes in the Louvre 

e The attitude of the New Republic; instruction: 
£cole des Beaux- Arts ; £cole du Louvre ; recom- 
pense; the salons 

f Growing tendency to the genre 

2 Flandrin 

a life, education and personality 

b Gharacteristrcs of his work; influence of daasic- 

ism; religious feeling 
c Portraits 
d Religious masterpieces 

8 Oouture 

a Early life, training, character 
b Influence of Oros and Delaroche 
c Characteristics of painting 
d Best works 
e Pupils 

4 Bosa Bonhenr 

a Family, early life, education 

b Characteristics of style 

c Subject : Landscape with animals 

d Principal pieces 

e Honors 
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XIV 
Period of Individuality — Orientalists 

1 Fromentin 

a Family, education, character 

b Marilhat's influence 

c Influence of literature on his paintings 

d Arabian pictures 

e General characteristics of his work 

2 Oerome 

a Family, personality, training 

b Character and versatility of his work 

e Early success 

d Eastern travels 

6 Types of womanhood 

f Four great masterpieces; other paintings 

g Honors 

h Pupils 

3 Begnanlt 

a Parentage and education 

b Instructors and their influence 

c Characteristics of his works 
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XV 
Period of Individuality — Genre Painters 

1 Meissonier 

a Family, early life, education 

b Nature and characteristics of his painting 

c Dutch influence 

d Early pictures; military scenes 

e Honors 

f Pupils and followers 

g Influence on French painting 

2 Oarolus Duran 

a Early life and education, personality 

b Modem tendencies 

e Characteristics of his work 

d Portraits 

S Bonnat 

a Early life and education; residence in Spain 

b Training in Paris and Borne 

c Variety of theme 

d Characteristics of work 

e Principal works 

f Personality 
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XVI 
Period of Individuality — ^Rustic Oenre 

1 Mfflet 

a Early life and influ^ices 

b Studio of Delaroehe; friends 

c Struggle for livelihood 

d Final recognition of his art 

e Characteristics of his work; subjects 

f Barbizon 

g Masterpieces 

2 Oourbet — ^Father of the realists 

a Character and early life 
b Political situation 
c Landscapes; peasant wom^i 
d His school and its theories 
e Imprisonment and exile 
f Characteristics of his work 

8 Breton 

a Early life and education 
b Characteristics of his painting 
c Union of various tendencies 
d Famous pictures 
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XVII 

Period of Individuality — Figure Painting 

Oabanel 
a Early history, personality 
b Education and honons 
c Nature and charaeteristics of work 
d Chief works; portraits 
e His famous pupils 

Bouguereau 

a Early life and education 

b Residence in Borne 

c Characteristics of painting; subjects 

d Famous pictures 

Henner 
a Personality, history, education 
b Characteristics, technique, subjects of his work 
c Best examples of his work 

Dore 

a Family, early influences, educati<xi 

b Peculiarity of his genius 

c Versatility; love of the grotesque; rapidity of his 

work 
d Characteristics of painting 
e Criticism and appreciation 
f Religious pictures 
g Chief works 

84 



XVIII 

Period of Individuality — Figure Painting 
(continued) 

1 Baudry 

a Education and early work 

b Decorative work on the Grand Opera House at 

Paris 
c Portraits 

2 Puvis de Ohavannes 

a Family, early life, training 
b Primitive effect of his art 
c Characteristics of his work 
d Mural decorations 
e Chief works 

8 DetaiUe 

a Early influences, education 
b Meissonier's instruction 
c Military experience 
d Famous paintings 
e Characteristics 

4 De Neuville 

a Biographical sketch 

b Education and influence 

c Comparison with Detaille 
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XIX 
Period of Individuality — Xmpreuionism 

1 The Impressionists 

a Natare and development of Impreodonism 
b Drawing; perspective; color 
c Japanese influence 

2 Manet — ^the innovator 

a Early life; penkmality 
b Educati<»i; influences 
c Fundamental mwi 
d Failures and successes 
e Characteristics of painting 
f Influence 

8 Bastien-Lepage 

a Family, education, early influences 
b Early struggles 

c First successful pictures and their criticism 
d Failure to win the Prix de Rome and its influ- 
ence 
e Peasant pictures 
f Portraits 
g Characteristics of work 
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XX 
French Sculpture 

1 CRaseic sculpture 

a General characteristics 

h Goujon 

Clodion 

d Hondon 

e D'Angeift 

f Rude 

g Barye 

2 Academic scnlptore 

a (General characteristicB 

b Ghapu 

c Dnbois 

d Saint-Maroeanx and Merei6 

e Fr6miet 

8 New moyement 

4 Rodin 
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XXI 
Paris the Home of French Art 

1 The galleries 

a Louvre 

b Luxembourg 

c Private galleries 

2 Paintings in public buildings 

a Opera House 

b Pantheon 

c Palais des Beaux- Arts 

d St. Germain-des-Pres 

e St. Sulpice 

8 Academie des Beaux-Arts 

4 Artist life in Paris 
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List of Study Outlines 

Published by 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission 



1 Japan 

2 Russia 

3 Canada 

4 Travel In England and Wales 

5 Travel in Scotland and Ireland 

6 French History 

7 ModerTi Italy — ^History 

8 Shakespeare's King John; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

9 SLftkespeare's King Richard Second; by Mrs. H. A. 

Davidson 

10 Shakespeare's King Henry Fourth, Part I-II; by Mrs. 

H. A. Davidson 

11 Shakespeare's King Henry Fifth; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

12 United States History— Discovery and ESxploration 

13 United States History — Colonial Period 

14 United States History — ^Revolution 

15 United States History— FcNrmation Period, 1783-1817 

16 United States History— E3zpansion Period, 1817-1860 

17 Unjlted States History— Civil War and Reconstratetion, 

1860-1876 

18 United States History — ^From Reconstruction to date, 

1876- 

19 Travel in the United States 

20 French Art 

21 American Literature 

22 English Literature — Early Victorian Period 
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American Literature 

Introduction 

This outline k intended to cover a year's study bat 
can be very profitably divided up to cover a longer 
I>eriod if a club is willing to devote the time to it. The 
form of the outline has been veiy largely determined 
by experience with study clubs in the past and by dis- 
cussion with club women whenever opportunity offered. 
Busy women often find some difficulty in picking out the 
most significant points from a mass of materiaL For 
this reason a good many subheads have been indicated 
under the topics, purely suggestive, and not intended to 
"be definitive. The material in the libraries has, of 
course, modified the outline to a certain extent. Many 
excellent articles will be easily found in the magazines 
by consulting Poole's Index and Readers' Ouide. 



Suggestions for stndy 

It will be well for each member of the study chib to 
own Miatthews' Introduction to American literature. 
Much valuable material will be found in the magazines 
by consulting Poole's Index and Readers' Ouide. For 
biographical and critical mifterial relating to authors 
-to be studied for the later lessons the magazines must 
be depended on almost entirely. Pictures illustrating 
authors, their homes, and works, may also be found in 
magazines. 

The topics in the outline may often be divided. In 
several cases it would be better to spend two or more 
meetings upon one lesson. At roll call appropriate 
quotations from the author of the day may be given. 
There should be frequent recitations and readings from 
the poets studies. 

Verses of many of the poets have been set to music. 
Some of these may be found in a good hymn book. At- 
tention is called to Samuel Coleridge Taylor's Scenes 
from the song of Hiawatha, set to music for soprano, 
tenor, and baritone soli, chorus, and orchestra; also to 
King Robert of Sicily, for recitation and pianoforte, by 
Prof. Bossetter Cole of the University of Wisconsin, 
published by G. S. Schirmer, New York. 



Books 



Albright, Evelyn M. The short story: its principles and 

structure. Macmillan, SOc. net. 
Allen, J. L. Flute and violin and other Kentucky tales and 

romances. Biographical edition. Harper, $1.50. 
Bigelow, John. William Cullen Bryant. (American men of 

letters.) Houghton, $1.25. 
Bryant, W. C. Sella, Thanatopsis, etc. (Riverside literature 

series.) Houghton, 25c. net. 
Burroughs, John,. Birds and bees, and other essays by 

Warner and Thoreau. (Riverside literature series.) 

Houghton, 40c. net. 
Burton, Richard. John Greenleaf Whittier. (Beacon biog- 
raphies.) Small, 75c. net. 
Cable, G. W. Old Creole days. Scribner, $1.50. 
Cat heart, G. R., ed. Literary reader. American book co. 

$1.15 net. 
Clemens, 8. L. (Mark Twain, pseud.) Adventures of Tom 

Sawyer. Harper, %2. 
Clymer, W. B. 8. James Fennimore Cooper. (Beacon biogrm- 

phies.) SmaU, 75c. net. 
Cooper, J. F. Last of the Mohicans. (Cambridge dassics.) 

Houghton, |1. 

Pathfinder. (Home library.) Burt, |1. 

Pilot. (Home library.) Burt, |1. 

Prairie. (Home library.) Burt, %1. 

Crawford, F. M. Saradnesca. Macmillan, $1.50. 
Curtis, G. W. James Russell Lowell. Harper, 50c. 

Prue and I. Harper, |2. 

Dunne, F. P. Mr. Dooley in the hearts of his countrymen. 
Small, 11.25. 

Emerson, R. W. Essays. Ser. 1-2. 2v. in 1. (Cambridge 
classics.) Houghtton, |1. 

— ' — Poems and essays. (Riverside school library.) Hough- 
ton. 60c. net. 

Field, Eugene. Lullaby-land: songs of childlhood selected by 
Kenneth Grahame. Scribner, $1.50. 

Fields, Mrs J. T. Authors and their friends. Hougbton, 
11.50. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Beacon biographies.) Small, 

76c. net. 

Foote, Mrs M. H. The Led-Horse claim, a romance of a 

mining camp. Houghton, $1.25. 
Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography. (Riverside literature 

series.) Houghton, 40c. net. 

Selections from his works. (Little masterpieces.) 

Doubleday, 50c. 



French, Alice (Octave Thanet, pseud.) Stories of a western 

town. Scribner, $1.25. 
Hafe, E. E. James Russell Lowell. (Beacon biographies.) 

Small, 75c. net. 
Haltey, F. W. Authors of our day in their homes. Pott, 

$1.25 net. 

American authors and their homes. Pott. $1.25 net. 

Harris, J. C. Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann. Scribner, 

11.60. 
Harte, Bret. Luck of Roaring Camp, and other sketches. 

Hough^ton, |1. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Blithedale romance. (Home library.) 

Burt, |1. 

House of seven gables. New ed. (Riverside literature 

series.) Houghton, 60c. net. 

- Twice told tales. New ed. (Riverside literature 
series.) Houghton, 60c. net. 

Scarlet letter. ^(Cambridge classics.) Houghton, %1. 

Higglnson, T. W. Cheerful yesterdays. Houghton, |2. 
Holmes, O. W. Autocrat of the breakfast-table. (Riverside 

literature series.) Houghton, 50c. net. 

Elsie Venner. (Cambridge classics.) Houghton, |1. 

Grandmother's story of Bunker Hill battle and other 

poems. (Riverside literature series.) Houghton, 25c. net. 

The poet at the breakfast-table. Handy-volume edition. 

Houghton, |1. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. (American men of letters.) 

Houghton, $1.25 net. 

Homer. Iliad tr. by W. C. Bryant. Bks. 1, 6, 22, 24. River- 
side literature series.) Houglhton, 15c. net. 

Howells, W. D. The rise of Silas Lapham. Houghton, $1.50. 

Hubbard, Etbert. Little Journeys to the homes of American 
authors. Putnam, $1.75. 

Irving, Washington. Alhambra. (Home library.) Burt, |1. 

Essays from the Sketch-book. (Riverside literature 

series.) Houghton, 40c. net. 

Knickerbocker's history of New York. Knickerbocker 

ed. 2v. Putnam, $2.50. 

James, Henry. Daisy Miller. Harper, $1.25. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. (English men of letters.) Haj> 

per, 75c. 

Jewett, Sarah O. The queen's twin, and other stories. Hough- 
ton, $1.25. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Gettysburg speech, (together with Schurz, 
Abraham Lincoln.) (Riverside literature series.) Hough- 
ton, 40c. net. 

Longfellow, H. W. Children's (hour and other poems. (River- 
side literature series.) Houghton, 40c. net. 



Evangeline. (Riverside literature series.) Houghton^ 

25c. net, 

Hyperion, a romance. Houghton, 60c. 

Outre-mer. Houghton, $1.50. 

Evangeline and poems by Whittler and Lowell. 

Lowell, J. R. Books and libraries and other essays. (Rirer- 

side literature series.) Houghton, 16c. net. 

Literary essays. 3v. Houghton, each $1.50. 

Vision of Sir Launfal. (Riverside literature series.) 

Houghton, 25c net. 

Matthews, Brander. Introduction to American literature. 

American book co., %1 net. 
Masterpieces of American literature. Houghton, %1 net. 
Mitchell, D. G. American lands and letters. 2 v. Scribner, |5. 
Motley, J. L. Siege of Leyden. Heath, 20c. 
Murfree, Mary N. (Charles Egbert Craddock, pseud.) In the 

Tennessee mountains. Houghton, $1.25. 
Page, T. N. In ole Virginia. Scribner, $1.26. 
Parkman, Francis. Conspiracy of Pontiac. Little, $1.50. 

Prose passages from his work€k Little, 50c. net. 

Poe, E. A. Selections. (Little masterpieces.) Doubledaj^ 
50c. 

The raven. The fall of the House of Usher, and other 

poems and tales. (Riverside literature series.) Hough- 
ton, 15c. net. 

Riley, J. W. Child rhymes. Bobbs, $1.25. 

Roe, A. 8. American authors and their birthdays. (River- 
side literature series.) Houghton, 15c. net. 

Sanborn, F. B. Ralph Waldo Elmerson. (Beacon biograph- 
ies.) Small, 75c. net. 

Stedman, E. C. ed. American anthology. Houghton, %Z. 

Stedman, E. C. Poets of America. Houghton, $2.25. 

Stockton, F. R. The lady or the tiger, and other stories. 
Scribner, $1.25. 

Stowe, Mrs H. B. Uncle Tom's cabin. Cambridge classiCB. 
Houghton, |1. 

Studies In Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. (River- 
side literature series.) Houghton, 15c. net. 

Swift, Lindsay. Brook farm. (National studies in American 
letters.) MacmiUan, $1.26. 

Thoreau, H. D. Walden. (Cambridge classics.) Houghton, 
II. 

Underwood, F. H. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Houglhtonp 
$1.50. 

Van Dyke, H. J. Fisherman's luck and some other un- 
certainties. Scribner, |2. 

Warner, C. D. My summer in a garden. Houghton, $1.60. 

Washington Irving. (American men of letters.) Hough- 
ton, $1.25. 
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Webster, Daniel. Representative speeches. (Little master- 
pieces.) Doubleday, 60c. 

Wendell, Barrett. A literary history of America. (Library 
of literary history.) Scribner, |8. 

Whittler, J. Q. Snowbound; The tent on the beach, and other 
poems. (Riverside scahool library.) Houc^ton, 60c. neL 

Wilklns, Mary E. A New England nun, and other stories. 
Harper, $1.25. 

Woodberry, Q. E. Edgar Allan Poe. (American men of let- 
ters.) Houghton, $1.26. 



Outline 



yora: For all topics iee In addition to referencM glren Matthew^ 
AmerkfOH Uterature, and Mltcheirff Ameriotm Um4$ and lett^nf 
for all poets see Stedman's Poetg of Amerioa. 



Colonial Literature 

1 History 

a John Smith 

b Letters and diaries of the period 

2 Theology 

a Cotton Mather 
b Jonathan Edwards 

8 Verse 

a Anne Bradstreet 

b Michael Wi^lesworth 



4 New England primer 

Bdvbbncbs 

Works: Matthews. American literature, ch. 1-2. 

Mitchell. American lands and letters, ▼. 1. 
Trent. Colonial prose and poetry. 
Wendell. Literary history of America. 



II 

Literature of the Revolution 

1 Oratory 

a Patrick Henry 
b James Otis 

2 Political prose 

a Thomas Jefferson 

b Thomas Paine 

c The Federalist (Hamilton, Madiscm, Jay) 

3 Verse 

a Philip Freneau 
b Leaser writers 

BBFBBSNCBS 

Works: Matthews. American literature. 

Mitchell. American lands and letters: 
Stedman. American anthology. 

Poets of America. 

Trent. Colonial prose and poetry. 
Wendell. Literary history of America. 



Ill 

Benjamin Franklin 



1 Franklin's Autobiography 
a The moralifit 
b The business man 
c The scholar 
d The statesman 



^ Beading: The whistle, Motion for prayers, Letters 

3 Poor Richard's almanac: talks with selections 

4 Franklin's service to his country 



WorkB: Franklin. Antobiograpby. 

Selections. (Little maaterplecea.) 

Selections, (in Masterpieces of American lit- 

erature.) 
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IV 
Washington Irving 

1 Irving as portrayed by Warner 

2 Irving the humorist; Knickerbocker's history of New 

York 

3 Irving the essayist; Skeich book 

4 Results of Irving 's Spanish studies 

5 Irving and American literature 

6 Longfellow's sonnet upon Irving; In ike churchyard 

at Tarrytown 

BiriRBNCES 

Works: Irriog. Altaambra. 

Knickerbocker's bistory of New York. 

Selections from tbe Sketch book. (Little master- 

pieces.) 

Selections, (in Masterpieces of American liter- 
ature.) 

Selections, (in Cathcart. Literary reader.) 

Matthews. American literature, ch. 4. 

Tuckerman. Washington Irving. (if» Little Jonmeys 
to the homes of American authors.) 

Warner. Washington Irving. 
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V 
James Fenimore Oooper 

1 Events of Cooper's life; effect upon his writings 

2 The Leatherstocking tales and their heroes 

3 Sea stories 

4 Indians 

5 Cooper's defects, (see Mark Twain on Cooper in 

North American Frview, July, 1895.) 

6 A defense of Cooper, (see Dial, Feb. 16, 1897.) 

IUfrabxces 

Works: Clymer. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Cooper. Last of th« Mohicans. 

Pathfinder. 

Pilot. 

Prairie. 

Selections from tho Prairie and the Pilot, {in 

Cathcart. Literary reader.) 
Lounsbury. James Fenimore Cooper. 
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VI 
Winiam Cnllen Bryant 

1 Bryant, the journalist 

2 Bryant, the poet of nature 

Illustrations: To the fringed gentian, The plant- 
ing of the apple tree, Evening wind, Robert of 
Lineohi, Forest hymn 

3 Biyant, the poet of patriotism 

lUiisiratums : Antiquity of freedom, America, 
Song of Marion's men. Our country's call. 
Death of slavery 

4 Bryant, the poet of life and death 

Illtistrati&ns: Thanatopsis, Flood of years, To a 
waterfowl. Life, Innocent child and snow-white 
flower 

5 Biyant, the translator: Homer's Iliad 



6 Bryant, the man, as revealed by his poems 

RllFBMBNCBS 

Warkt: Blg<»low. WllUam Cullen Bryant. 

Bryant. 8«11a. Thanatopsis and other poems. 

Selections from his translation of Iliad. 

Selections, {in Masterpieces of American liter- 
ature.) 

Selections. (in Stedman. American anthology.) 

Selections, (in Cathcart. Literary reader.) 

Kirkland. William Cullen Bryant, (in HnbbardL Lit- 

tie Journeys to the homes of American 
authors.) 
Stedman. Poets of America. 
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VII 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 

1 Holmes' Life of Emerson 

2 EmercKMi as a poet 

3 Beading: Threnody 

4 Beading: Poems of nature, Bhodora, Humble bee. 

Snowstorm, Wood-notes 



5 Beading: Patriotic poems, Concord hymn, Boston 
hymn, Freedom 

aiFBliaiVCBS 

Works: Curtis. Emerson, (in Hubbard. Little Journeys to 

the homes of American authors.) 
Emerson. Essays. 

Poems, {in Stedman. American anthology* > 

Selections, (in Little Masterpieces.) 

Selections, (in Cathcart. Literary reader.) 

Selections, (in Stedman. American anthology.) 

Fields. Authors and friends. 

Holmes. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Sanborn. Emerson. 
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VIII 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (cmtinaed) 

1 Emerson as a philosopher 

2 Sanborn's estimate of Emerson 

3 Emerson and transcendentalism 

4 Stady of Compensation 

5 Stady of American scholar 



6 Emerscm's personality 

Beferences: See those ^ren under Lesson VII 
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IX 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 

1 Hawthorne's life 

2 Hawthorne's writings for children 

3 Scarlet letter: a study of the Puritan conscience 

4 Hawthorne's peculiar genius 



5 Hawthorne and New England history 

BBrBsaifcafl 

Curtis. Nathaniel Hawthorne, {in Hubbard. LltQe 
Journeys to the homes of Amerfcan 
authors.) 
Fields. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne. BUthedale romance. 

House of seven gables. 

Marble Faun. 

Scarlet letter. 

Selections, (in Masterpieces of American litera- 

ture.) 

Selections, (in Cathcart. Literary reader.) 

Woodberry. Hawthomt?. 



1€ 



X 
Natliaiiiel Hawthorne (continued) 

1 Study of the House of seven gables 

2 Blithedaie romance; Brook Farm; Margaret Fuller 

3 Effect of foreign people on his writings 

4 Study of the Marble Faun 



5 Hawthorne's place among novelists 

Beferencet: See those fflven mider Lesson IX 
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XI 
Henry David Thoreau 

1 Thoreau 's peculiar life 

2 Walden, with selections 

8 Was Thoreau a good citizen f 

4 Thoreau 's verse 

5 Conoord, the home of famous men 

Bmerson. Biographical sketch, (in Burroughs. Birds 

and bees.) 
Thoreau. The successloa of forest tnees. Wild apples 

and sounds, (in Burroughs. Birds aad 

bees.) 

Wslden. 

We«ic on the Concord and Merrlmac. 

Wild apples, (in Biasterpieces of American 

literature.) 
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XII 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

1 The character of Longfellow 

2 Longfellow as a student of foreign literature and as 

a translator 

3 Longfellow's prose: Outre-mer, Hyperion 

4 Longfellow's longer poems: Evangeline, Miles Stand- 

ish, Hiawatha 

5 Beadings: Selections from his shorter poems 

6 Reasons for Longfellow's popularity 

RSFBMNCES 

the homes of American authors. » 
HlgglDBon. Longfellow. 
Longfellow. Poems. 
Curtis. Longfellow, {in Hubbard. Little Journeys to 

Rvangeline. 

Hyperion. 

Outre-mer. 

Selections, (in Masterpleceft of American liter- 

ature.) 

Selections, (in Cathcart. Literary reader.) 

Selections, (in Stedman. American anthology.) 

Studies in Longfellow. Whlttler. Holmes and LoweiL 
Underwood. Henry Wadsworth TiOngfellow. 
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XIII 
John Oreenleaf Whittier 

1 Life and character of Whittier 

2 Whittier 's love of nature 

Illustratums: Barefoot boy, Snowbound, Sunset 
on the bear camp 

3 Study of Snowbound 

4 Whittier as an anti-slavery poet 

Illustrations: Farewell, Barbara Prietchie, Ich- 
abod, Laus Deo 

5 Whittier 's religious poems 

Illustrations: Eternal goodness, My soul and I, 
My psalm 

6 New England life and legend in Whittier 's poems 

Illustrations: Skipper Ireson's ride, Swan song 
of Parson Avery, In the old South, Snowbound 

R1IFERBNCB8 

Fields. Authors and friends. 

Higginson. Whittier. 

StudloM in Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell. 

Whittier. Poems. 

Selections, (in Masterpieces of American liter- 

ature.) 

Selections, (in Cathcart. Literary reader.) 

Selections, (in Stedman. American anthology*) 

Snowbound, Among the hills, and Songs of labor. 

(in T^ngfellow. Evangeline.) 
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XIV 
Edgar AUan Poe 

1 Poe's life and character 

2 Poe as a short story writer 

Illiistrations: The gold bug, The fall of the house 
of Usher 

3 Some famous poems 

4 Poe's love for the wierd 

5 Poe's place in poetry 

RBFBRBNCK8 

Poe. Poems and tales. 

Selections. «fi Little masterpieces.) 

Selections, (in Stedman. American anthologj.) 

Woodberry. Edgar Allan Poe. 
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XV 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 

1 Dr. Holmes' writings contributing to his own bio- 

graphy 

Illtist rat ions: Parson Turell's legacy, The school 
boy, Dorothy Q, The iron gate, Personal allu- 
sions in poems of class of '29, Chapter 1 of Poet 
at the breakfast table 

2 Holmes' versatility 

a Poet 

b Essayist 

c Novelist 

d Professor and professional man 

3 Humorist and philosopher 

Illustrations: Autocrat of the breakfast table. 

RSFGRBNCBS 

Fields. Authors and friends. 

Holmes. Autocrat of the breakfast table. 

Blsle V^enner. 

Qrandmotber's story and other poems. 

My hunt after the captain and other papers. 

Poet at the breakfast table. 

Selections, (in Masterpieces of American liters 

ature.) 

Selections, (in Cathcart. Literary reader.) 

Selections, (in Stedman. American anthology.) 



XVI 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (continued) 

1 Hnmorons poems 

Illustrations: Last leaf, Height of the ridiculous, 
One hoss shay, Contentment 

2 Study of Elsie Yenner 

3 Other romances 

4 Attitude toward slavery and civil war; contrast with 

Whittier 

5 Holmes as a Bostonian 

a Atiantic monthly and Saturday dub 
• b Literary friends 

RsraBSNCBS 

See those given under Leason XV. 
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XVII 
James Bnssell Lowell 

1 Lowell's life 

2 Love of nature 

Ill'iisirations: Vision of Sir Launfal, A day in 
June, My garden acquaintance 

3 FMe for critics; passages on all authors studied. 

4 Lowell as a patriot 

Illustrations: Bigelow papers, The present criBi% 
Commemoration ode, Essay on Lincoln. 

5 Lowell as an essayist 
€ Lowell's Letters 

RBrERENCES 

Brlggs. James Rusveli Lowell. (im> Habbftrd. LitUe 
Journeys to the homes of American 
authors.) 

Curtis. James Russell Lowell. 

Hale. James Russell Lowell. 

Lowell. Vision of Sir Lcunfal. (i» LbngfeUow. 
Bvangellne.) 

Democracy and other papers. 

Poems. 

.My study window. 

Selections, (in Masterpieces of American liter- 

ature.) 

Selections, (in Cathcart. Literary reader.) 

Selections, (in Stedman. American anthology-) 

Studies In I^ongfellow, Whlttier, Holmes and LowelL 
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XVIII 
Lanier, Whitman, Aldrich, Stedman 

1 Sidney Lanier, life and writingis 

2 Walt Whitman's life and work 

3 Selections from Whitman and Lanier 

4 Thomas Bailey Aldrich, sketch of his life 

5 Selections from Aldrich and Stedman 

6 Eeview of last chapter of Stedman 's Poets of America 

BaFBBENCES 

Hul>bard. Walt Whitman, (in Kls Little Journeys to 
the homes of American authors.) 

Stedman. American anthology. 

Taylor. A day In London. Rome and St. Peter's. {4m 
Cathcart. Literary reader.) 

Willis. Death of Absalom. Belfry pigeons, (in Cath- 
cart. Literary reader.) 



XIX 
Historians 

1 Francis Parkman, life and works 

Illustrations: Conspiracy of Pontiac 

2 Bancroft's life and works 

Illustrations: Discovery of the Mississippi (selec- 
tion from History of the United States) 

3 Prescott 

Illustrations: Selections from Conquest of Mexico- 
and Conquest of Peru 

4 John Fiske, essayist and historian 

RnrsuNCBS 

Bancroft. Indian massacres; Discovery of the Idaals- 
sippl. (in Cathcart Literary reader.) 

Greene. George Bancroft (in Habterd. little jour- 
neys to the homes of American anthora.) 

Hillard. William R. Prescott. {in Hahbard. LttUe 
Journeys to the homes of American aatSi- 
or«.) 

Motley. Siege of Leyden. 

Historic progress. Relief of Leyden* The hero of 

the Dutch Republic, (in Cathcart. lit- 
erary reader.) 
Parkman. Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

Prose passages! from his works. 

Prescott. Valley and city of M^exico. Coloniiatlon of 
America. Storminr the temple of Mexico* 
(in Cathcart. Literary reader.) 
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XX 
Orators 

1 Orators who helped make history 

2 Beading: Patrick Henry's famous speech 

8 Beading: Washington's second inangoral address 

4 Beading: Webster's great speeches 

5 Beadings from Lincoki's great speeches 

6 [Abolition orators: Garrison and Phillips 

7 Beading: selections from Sumner and Everett 

Brerett. From Character of Washiiiirton. (<f» Muh 
ter pieces of American literature.) 

Lincoln. Gettysburg speech and other papers. 

Lowell. Bssay on Lincoln. (if» Lincoln. Oettyabnrf^ 
speech.) 

Snmner. Law of human progress, Love and gloty. 
(if» Cathcart. Literary reader.) 

Webster. Representative speeches. (Littte Master- 
pieces.) 

Bunker Hill address, {in Masterpieces of Amar- 

ican literature.) 

Battle of Bunker Hill, Eulogium on Washlnctoil. 

American Union, (in Cathcart. Uter- 
ary reader.) 
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XXI 
Warner, Curtis, Higginson, Van Dyke 

1 Summary of great American essayists 

2 Charles Dudley "Warner; talk with readings 

3 George William Curtis: talk with readings 

4 Thomas Wentworth Higginson: talk with readings 

5 Henry Van Dyke: talk with readings 

BSFSBINCBS 

Curtis. Prue and I. 

Higginson. Cheerful yesterdays. 

Van Dyke. Fisb«rman*8 luck. 

Warner. A hunting of the deer and other essajra. 

(if» Burroughs, Birds and bees.) 
My summer in a garden. 



XXII 
Short Story Writers 

1 Talk: The art of short story writing 

2 Talk with readings : A group of southern authors 

a Thomas Nels(m Page 
b George W. Cable 
c Joel Chandler Harris 
d James Lane All^i 

8 Talk: Bret Harte's stories of the West 

4 Talk: Three women who picture real life 

a Mary Hallock Foote 

b Mary N. Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) 

c Alice French (Octave Thanet) 

5 Talk: New England life in the short story 

a Sara Ome Jewett 
b Mary B. Wilkins 

6 Talk: Edward Everett Hale and The mem wiiJuml 

a country 

BiFBBIlfCBS 

Albrii^ht The short story. 

Alleo. Flute and violin. 

Cable. Old Creole days. 

Foot«. The Led-Horse claim. 

French (Octave Thanet). Stortea of a wettem town. 

Harris. Chronicles of Aunt .Minervy Ann. 

Harte. Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Jewett. The queen*8 twin. 

Murfree (Charles Egbisrt Craddock). In the 

see mountains. 
Page. In ole Virginia. 
Wilkins. A New England nun. 



XXIII 
Some Novelists 

1 Harriet Beecher Stowe, life and work 

2 Howells, novelist and critic; talk witE reading 

3 Henry James: talk with reading 

4 F. Marion Crawford : talk with reading 

5 Other novelists, brief mention 

Crawford. Saraclneeca. 
Fields. Authors and friends. 
HowellB. The rise of Silas Lapham. 
James. Daisy Miller. 
Stowe. Uncle Tom*s cabin. 
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XXIV 
Humorists 

1 Mark Twain and his writings: talk with readings 

2 Eugene Field and his poetry for children 

lUudratioTiis: Little boy blue, The dinkey bird| 
Wynken, Blinken and Nod 

3 James Whitcomb Biley and his verse 

lUustraPions: A life lesson, Bereaved, Little or- 
phant Annie 

4 Frank Stockton : talk with readings 

5 Peter Dunne and his Mr. Dooley, talk with readings 

BBFIBINCaS 

Clemeiu (ICark Twain). AdTentnres of Tom Saw/er. 

Donne. Mr. Dooley In the hearts of hia eountryiiMii. 

Field. Lullaby land. 

BUey. Child rlmnec 

Stockton. The lady or the tiger. 
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List of Study Outlines 

Published by 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission 

1 Japan 

2 Russia 

3 Canada 

4 Travel in En^rland and Wales 

6 Travel In Scotland and Ireland 
€ French History 

7 Modem Italy — History 

8 ShaJEespeare's King John; hy Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

9 Shakespeare'0 King Richard Second; by Birs. H. A. 

Davidson 

10 Shakespeare's King Henry Fourth, Part I-II; by ICrs. 

H. A. Davidson 

11 Shakespeare's King Henry Fifth; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

12 United States History — ^Discovery and Bxploratlon 

13 United States History— Colonial Period 

14 United States History— Revolution 

16 United States History— BV>rmatlon Period. 1783-1817 

16 United SUtes History— Expansion P^od» 1817-1860 

17 United States Hisrtory— Civil War and Reconstntfctlon, 

1860-1876 

18 United States History— Prom Reconstruction to dat% 

1876- 

19 Travel in the United States 

20 French Art 

21 American Literature 

22 English Literature — Early Victorian Period 
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English Literature 
Early Victorian Period 

Books 



Any Kood edition of the novels will serre. The editions listed are 
either those in the traveling library with which this outline Is used, 
or have been selected because cheap and at the same time excellent, 
for example the edition of Dickens. 

Alnger, Alfred. Lamb. (English men of letters.) Macmil* 

Ian, 40c. 
Arnold, Matthew. EsBiiyB in crltidBm. Eversley edition. 

2y. MacmiUan, $3. 
«-^ Selected poems (Golden treasury series) Macmillan^ 

$1 net. 
Austen, Jane. Mansfield Park. Macmlllan, $1.50. 

Pride and prejudice. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Balfour, Graham. Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 2y. 
ScTlbner, $4 net. 

Beers, H. A. From Chaucer to Tennyson. MacmiUan, $1. 

Brooke, 8. A. Poetry of Robert Browning. Crowell, $1.50. 

Brownell, W. C. Victorian prose masters. Scribner, |1.50t 
net. 

Browning, Mrs E. B. B. Complete poetical works. Cam- 
bridge edition. Houghton, $2. 

Letters; ed. by F. G. Kenyon. 2y. in 1. Macmillan* 

$2.50. 

Browning, Robert. Complete poetical and dramatic works. 

Cambridge edition. Houghton, $2. 
Byron, George Gordon Noel By ton, 6th haron. Poetry; chosen 

and arranged by Matthew Arnold. (Gk>lden treasui^ 

series.) Macmillan, $1. 
Carlyle, Thomas. Essays on Bums, Scott, and Johnson.. 

(Temple classics.) Macmillan, 50c. 

On heroes and hero worship. (Pocket classics.) Mac- 

millan, 25c. 

Sartor resartus. Centenary edition. Scribner, $1.25. 

Selections. (Little masterpieces.) Doubleday, 50c. 

Chesterton, G. K. Robert Browning. (English men of let^ 

ters.) Macmillan, 75c. 
Cody, Sherwin, comp. Selections from the best English es- 
says. McCIurg, $1 net. 
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Colerldgo, 8. T. Biographia Uteraria. (Bohn's standard li- 
brary.) Macmillan, $1 net, 

Poetical works. Globe edition. Macmillan, $1.70. 

Colvin, Sidney. Keats. (English men of letters.) Macmil- 

lan, 40c. 
Cralk, Sir Henry, ed. English prose selections. Student's 

edition. 5y. MacmiUan, eachy $1.10 net. 
Cross, W. L. Development of the English novel. Macmil- 

Ian, $1.50. 
De Quincey, Thomas. Biographical and historical essays. 

Houghton, $1. 

Flight c^ a Tartar tribe. (Riverside literature series.) 

Houghton, 25c. 

Selections. (Little masterpieces.) Doubleday, 50c. 

Dickens, Charles. David Gopperfield. Eighteen penny il- 
lustrated edition. Proude, Is. 6d. (37c) 

Great expectations. Eighteen penny illustrated edi- 
tion. Froude, Is. 6d. (37c.) 

Nicholas NicMeby. Eighteen penny illustrated edition. 

Froude, Is. 6d. (37c.) 

— — Pickwick papers. Eighteen penny illustrated edition. 
Froude, Is. 6d. (37c.) 

Tale of two cities. Eighteen penny Illustrated edi- 
tion. Froude, Is. 6d. (37c.) 

Eliot, George, pseud, Adam Bede. Handy volume edition. 

Little, $1. 
— - Mill on the Floss. Handy volume edition. Little, $1. 

Silas A^amer. Handy volume edition. Little, $1. 

Forster, John. Life of Dickens; abridged and revised by 

(Jeorge Gissing. McClure, $2 net. 
Hale, E. E., comp. Longer narrative poems. (Hawthorne 

classics.) Globe school book co. 40c. net. 
Harrison, Frederic. John Ruskln. (English men of letters.) 

Macmillan, 40c. 
HI I lis, N. D. Great books as life teachers. Revell, $1.50. 
Keaits, John. Poetical works. (Gk)lden treasury series.) 

Macmillan, $1. 
Lamb, Charles. Best letters. (Lauret-crowned letters.) Mc- 

Clurg, $1. 

- Selections. (Little masterpieces.) Doubleday, 50c. 
Lang, Andrew. Letters to dead authors. Cameo edition. 

Scribner, $1.25. 

Lockhart, J. G. Life of Sir Walter Scott (Popular library 
of notable men.) Oowell, $1.25. 

Lyall, Sir A. C. Tennyson. (English men of letters.) Mac- 
millan, 75c. net. 

Masson, David. De Quincey. (English men of letters.) 
Macmillan, 40c. 



Myers, F, W. H. Wordsworth. (English men of letters.) 
Macmlllan, 75c. net. 

Nichol, John. Byron. (English men of letters.) Macmlllan, 
40c. 

Orr, Mrs A. L. Life and letters of Robert Browning. New 
enlarged edition. Houghton, $2 net. 

Palgrave, F. T. CkHden treasury; selected from the best 
English songs and lyric poems. (Oolden treasury 
series.) Revised and enlarged. Macmlllan, $1. 

Paul, H. W. Matthew Arnold. (English men of letters.) 
Macmillan, 75c. net. 

Ritchie, Mrs A. T. T. Records of Tennyson, Ruskln, Brown- 
ing. Harper, $2. 

Ruakin, John. Crown of wild olives; four lectures on in- 
dustry and war. Brantwood edition. Longmans, $1.50 
net. 

King of the Gk>lden River; ed. by M. V. O'Shea. (Home 

and school classics.) Heath, 20c. 

^— Selections. (Little masterpieces.) Doubleday, 50c. 

Sesame and lilies. Brantwood edition. Longmans, 

$1.50 net. 

Scott, Sir Waiter. Complete poetical works. Cambridge edi- 
tion. Houghton, $2. 

Heart of Midlothian. Dryburgh edition. Macmillan, 

$1.25. 

Ivanhoe. Dryburgh edition. MacmlUan, $1.25. 

^ Old Mortality. Dryburgh edition. Macmlllan, $1.25. 

Talisman. Dryburgh edition. Macmlllan, $1.25. 

Scudder, Vida D. Introduction to the study of John Ruskin. 

(Students' series of English classics.) Sibley, 50c. net. 
Shelley, P. B. Poems. (New globe poets.) Macmlllan, $1.75. 
SmFtfi, Qoldwin. Life of Jane Austen. (Great writers.) 

Scribner, $1 net. 
Stedman, E. C., ed. Victorian anthology. Houghton, $2.50. 
— -« Victorian poets. Houghton, $2.50. 
Stephen, Sir Leslie. (George Eliot. (English men of letters.) 

Macmlllan, 75c. net. 
Steveneon, R. L. Inland voyage. Scribner, $1. 

- Master of Ballaiitrae. Scribner, $1.50. 

— — Complete poems. Biographical edition. Scribner, $1. 

- St. Ives; the adventures of a French prisoner. Scrib- 
ner, $1.50. 

•»— Treasure Island. Scribner, $1. 

«-^ Virginlbus puerisque and other papers. Scribner, $1.26. 

Symondt, J. A. Shelley. (English men of letters.) Macmll- 
lan, 40c. 

Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, let haron. Poetic and dramatic 
works. Cambridge edition. Houghton, $2. 



Thackeray, W. M. Henry Esmond. Biographical edition. 
Harper^ $1.76. 

— Selections. (Little masterpieces.) Donbleday, 

— Vanity fair. Biographical edition. Harper, $1.75. 
Traill, H. D. Coleridge. (English men of letters.) Macmll- 

lan, 40c. 
Trollope, Anthony. Thackeray. (English men of letters.) 

Macmillan, 40c. 
Van Dyke, H. I. Poetry of Tennyson. Scribner, $2. 
Ward, T. H., ed. English poets. Students' edition. 4t. 

Macmillan, $4 net. 
Winchester, C. T. Five short courses at reading in English 

literature. Revised edition. Ginn, 65c. 
Woodberry, Q. E. Makers of literature. Macmillan, $1.60. 
Wordsworth, William. Poems. (New globe poets.) Macmll- 

lan, $1.75. 



Outline and References 
I 

WilUam Wordsworth, 1770-1860 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Early life and family 
b Education at Cambridge 
e Sympathy with French Revolution 
d Marriage and retired life in the Lake Country 
e His sister Dorothy and her influence upon him 
f Writings ; appointment as Poet Laureate 
g His frienda: Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Scott, De 
Quincey, John Wilson, Thomas Arnold 

2 Criticism 

a Characteristics of poetry in general ; of his longer 

poems; shorter poems; theory of poetry 
b Lyrics 
c Sonnets 
d Ballads 
e Narrative poems 
f Reflective poems 

3 Beading — selections suggested 

a Lyrics : My heart leaps up ; Three years she grew; 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways; I wan- 
dered lonely as a cloud; To the cuckoo; The 
solitary reaper; The Highland girl 

b Sonnets: London from Westminster bridge; 
Evening; The world is too much with us 
7 



c Ballads: Lucy Gray 
d Narrative poems: Ruth 

e Reflective poems: Ode on intimations of im- 
mortality 

BirBBENCBS 

WorkM: Wordsworth. Foems 

.Michael, etc., {in Hale. Looser narrative poems) 

Selections (in Beers. From Chaucer to Tenny- 

son) 

Selections (in Palgraye. Golden treasury) 

Selectiona (in Ward. Eng:lish poets) 

IfUHfraphy: Myers. Wordsworth 

Church. William Wordsworth (in Ward. ESn^Ush 
poets) 
Criticism: Arnold. Wordsworth (in Essays in criticism) 

Beers. From the French revolution to the death of 
Scott (in From Chaucer to Tennyson) 

Coleridge. Wordsworth poems (in Blogrraphla iiteraria) 

Woodberry. Sir George Beaumont, Coleridge and Words- 
worth (in Makers of literature) 



II 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1831 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Early life and education at Christ's Hospital and" 

Cambridge 
b Family relations 
c Personal characteristics and habits 
d Literary career 
e Friends: the Wordsworth family, Southey, Lamb, 

De Qnincey, Edward Irving, James Gillman 

2 Criticism 

a Characteristics of his poetry; influence of the 

German poets, Schiller in particular 
b Prose works : literary criticism 
c Lyrics 
d Sonnets 
e Reflective poems 
f Ballads 
g Dramas 



3 Headings — selectiou suggested 
a Lyrics : Kubla E^an or Love 
b Sonnets: To the autumnal moon 
c Ballads: Christabel; Rime of the ancient mar- 
iner 
d Prose: Biographia Literaria, Chapter iv or xrr 

BaraBBMCSB 

Works: ColerldKe. Blojeraphla Uterarta and lay semkons 

Poetical works 

Christabel {in Hale. Longer narratWe poems) 

Selections (in Beers. From Chaucer to TennTsoa 

SelecUons {in Cralk. English prose) 

Selections {in Ward. English poets) 

Selections {in Palgrave. Golden treasury) 

Biographif: Pater. Samuel Taylor Coleridge (in Ward. English 

poets) 
Traill. Colertdge 
Critioimn: Beers. From the French reyoUition to the death of 
Scott {in From Chaucer to Tennyson) 
Ker. Samuel Taylor Coleridge {in Cralk. Bngllah 

prose) 
Woodberry. Coleridge. Sir George Beaumont. CiAe- 
rldge. and Wordsworth {in Makers of 
i . literature) 
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Ill 

Thomas De Qnincey, 1785-1859 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Family and early life 
b Education 
c Life at Grasmere 
d Curse of opium 
e Life in Edinburgh 

f A seer of visions and a dreamer of dreams 
g Friends : Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Hood, Talfourd, Hazlitt, Wilson, etc. 

2 Criticism 

a Qualification and suspense 

b Mystery 

c Grotesque humor 

d Stately rhythm 

6 Erudition 

f Works 

3 Headings — selections suggested 

a Confessions of an opium eater, selections 

b English mail coach 

c Biographical and historical essays, selections 

BarcHvivcKS 

Work9: De Qulncey. Biographical and historical essays 

Selections (Little masterpieces) 

Selections (in Cody. Selections from the best 

IQngllsh essays) 

Selections (in Cralk. Bngllsh prose) 

Biography: Masson. De Qulncey 

Oritieitm: Beers. Prom the French revolution to the death of 
Scott (in From Chaucer to Tennyson) 
Cody. De Qulncey: inventor of modem Impassioned 

f»rose (in Selections from the best IBng- 
ish prose) 
Johnson. Thomas De Qulncey (in Crallc. English 
prose) 
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IV 
Charles Lamb» 1775-1834 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Family; early life and traioing 

b Education in Christ's Hospital 

c Clerkship in the India House 

d His sister Mary 

e Life in London and its suburbs 

f Literary career 

g Friends: The Wordsworths, Coleridge, the Haz- 
litts, Tom Hood, De Quincey, Bernard Barton, 
Allan Cunningham, James White, and others 

2 Criticism 

a Characteristics of his prose 
b Critical essays 
c Humorous essays 
d Autobiographical essays 
e Letters to his friends 
f His poetry 
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3 Headings — selections suggested 

a Critical essays: Selections from Tragedies of 

Shakespeare; On Oarrick and acting 
b Humorous essays: Dissertation upon roast pig; 

Poor relations; Praise of chimney sweepers 
c Autobiographical essays: Old China and Christ's 

Hospital five and twenty years ago, both in 

Essays of Elia 
d Letters: On a visit to Coleridge (13 Feb. 1797) ; 

On retiring from East India House (6 April, 

1825) 
e Poems: Hester; The old familiar faces 

BsniRINCBS 

works: Lamb. Best letters 

Selections (Little masterpiece*) 

BelectloDS {in Cody. Selections from the best 

English essays) 

Selections {in Cralk. BnRllsh prose) 

Selections {in Ward. Enfrllst) poets) 

Selections {in Palgrare. Golden treasury) 

Biography: AInger. Charles Lamb 

De Qulncey. Charles Lamb {in Biographical and histor- 
ical essays) 

Dowden. Charles Lamb (in Ward. B}ngllsh poets) 
Criticism: Aln^er. Charlps Lamb {in Cralk English prose) 

Cody. Lamb, greatest of humorists {in Select'ons from 
the best essays) 

Woodberry. Charles Lamb or Blla (In Makers of lit- 
erature) 
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George Noel Oordon, Lord Byron» 1788-1824 

1 Biography 

a Family, environment, early life 

b Education at Harrow and Cambridge 

c Life on the continent 

d Literary career 

e His part in the Greek struggle for independeaee 

f His friends and enemies 

2 Criticism 

a Characteristics of his poetry 

b Narrative poems 

c Sonnets 

d Dramas 

e Lyrics 

f Songs 
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S Headings — selections suggested 

a Narrative poems: The Coliseum and Apostrophe 

to the ocean (Childe Harold, Canto iv, stanzas 

139-145, 178-179) ; Mazeppa's ride (Prisoner 

of Chillon^ stanzas 9-17) 
b Lyrics : Isles of Greece ; Adieu, adieu, my native-. 

land 
Songs: She walks in beauty; Destruction of' 

Sennacherib 

RUniBBNCKS 

Wwk»: Byron. Poetry; «d. by Arnold (Golden treasury Berles)* 

Prisoner of Chlllon (in Hale. Longer narrative. 

poems) 

Selections (In Beers. From Chaucer to Tenny-- 

son) 

Selections {in Palgrare. Qolden treasury) 

Selections (in Ward. Bnf^llsh poets) ^ 

Biography: Nlchol. Byron 

Symonds. Lord Byron (in Ward. Ehiglish poet»^ 
Criticism: Arnold. Byron (in Essays in criticism) 

Beers. From tbt^ French rerolution to the death or 

Boott (in From Chaucer to Tennyson) 
Lang. To Lord Byron (in Letters to dead authors) 
Woodberry. Byron's centenary (in Makars of liters 
[ ature) 
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VI 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1792-1822 

Biographical sketch 

a Early life, home and family 

b Education at Eton and Oxford 

c Life in England and on the continent 

*d Domestic troubles 

*e Literary career 

f Friendship with Leigh Hunt, Byron, Hogg, 

Trelawny, Peacock, and Godwin 
g Tragic death in Italy 

Criticism 
a Characterictics of his verse 
b Characteristics of his imagination 
c Place among contemporary poets 
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3 Headings — selections suggested 
a The skylark 
b Ode to the west wind 
c The cloud 

d Music when soft voices die 
e Rarely comest thou, Spirit of delight 
f Death and sleep (introduction to Queen Mab) 
g Adonais 



W<MrU: Shelley. Poems selected by Brooke (Golden treasory) 

Selections {in Beers. From diaucer to Tumy- 

son) 

Selections (in Ward. English poeta) 

Selections ({fi Palgrare. Golden treasury) 

Biography: De Qnincey. Percy Bysshe Shelley {in Biographical 

and historical esaaya) 
Myers. Percy BysiAie Shelley (in Ward. Btagliah p€«ti) 
Symonda. Shelley 
CriUoiam: Arnold. Shelley (in Bsaaya In criticism) 

Beers. Prom the French revolution to Use death of 

Scott (in Chaucer to Tennyson) 
Lang. To Percy Bysshe Shelley (in U&tten to dead 

authors) 
Woodberry. Shelltey*s poetry. Remarks on Shelley. 

Shelley's work (in Makers of Uteratnra) 
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VII 

John Keats, 1795-1821 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Early life and education 

b Experience in London hospitals 

c Literary work; disappointments 

d Friendship with Leigh Hunt, Charles Cowdea 

Clark, Joseph Severn 
e Tragic death at Borne 
f Posthumous fame 

2 Criticism 

a Characteristics of his poetry 

b Classic influences 

c Place among the poets 

S Headings — selections suggested 
a Eve of St. Agnes 
b Ode to a nightingale 
c To autumn 
d Ode on a Grecian um 
e On first looking into Chapman's Homer 
f La belle dame sans merei 

VLBTBUNCIIS 

Works: Keats. Poems 

Eve of Saint Agnes (in Hale. Longer narratlTe 

poeims) 

Selections {in Beers. From Chancer to Tenny- 

son) 

Selections (in Palin^ve. Golden treasury) 

Selections (in Ward. IDnj^lish poets ^ 

iBiography: Arnold. John Keats (in Ward. Eteglish poets) 

Colvln. Keats 

De Quincey. John Keats (in Bloirraphlcal and historical 
essays) 
HJriHoi8m: Arnold. John Keats (in Essays in criticism) 

Beers. From the French revolution to the death of 
Scott (in From Chaucer to Tennyson) 
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VIII 

Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1881 

Biographical sketch 
a Parentage; early life 
b Education at Edinburgh University 
c Marriage 

d Life at Craigenputtock 

e Literary work; influence of Gjerman literature 
f Life in London 

g Friends of the Carlyles : Proude, Lord and Lady 
Ashburton, Leigh Hunt, John Sterling, Edward 
Irving, Buskin, Emerson, and otheis 
h Correspondence with Ooethe and Emerson 

Oriticism 
a Characteristics of his prose 
b Carlyle as essayist 
c As historian 
d As biographer 
e As philosopher 
f As translator 
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3 Headings 

a Selections from Heroes and hero worahip 
b Selection from Sartor resartus 
c Essay on Bums 

RXFBBXNCXS 

Work*: Carlyle. Essays on Burns, Scott, and Johnson 

Heroes and hero worship 

Sartor resartus 

Selections (Little masterpieces) 

Selections {in Beers. BYom Chaucer to Tenny- 

son) 

Selections On. Cody. Selections from the best 

English essays) 

Selections (in Cralk. Ekigllsh prose) 

Biography: (jamett. Life of Carlyle 

Critioiatn: Beers. From death of Scott to the present time (<« 
From Chaucer to Tennyson) 
Brownell. Carlyle (in English prose masters) 
Cody. Carlyle the latter day prophet (ifi Selection! 

from the best English essays) 
Saintsbury. Thomas Carlyle {in Cralk. fioffllBk 
prose) 
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IX 
John Buskin, 1819-1900 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Early life and environment; early impreadans 

of nature; religions teachings 
b Education at Oxford 
c Writings: art, ethics 
d Life in Italy, final retirement to the Lake 

Counti^ 
e Friends: Carlyle, Turner the artist 

2 OritQcism 

a Art critic 
b Social reformer 
c Esthetic moralist 
d Priest of nature 
e Master of prose 
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3 Headings 

a Sesame and lilies, lectures 1 and 2 

b Crown of wild olive, introducti(Hi and lectures 

1 and 2 
c King of the Golden River 

Works: Ruskin. Crown of wild ollTe 

- King of the Golden RlY«r 

Sesame and liliea 

Selections (Little Masterpieces) 

Selections {in Beers. From Chaucer to Tennj- 

son) 
Selections (in Cody. Selections from best Bnjcllsh 

«W«JB) 

Selections (i» Scndder. Introduction to writ- 

ings of John Buskin) 
Biograp^: Harrison. John Buskin 

Scudder. John Buskin In his century (in Introduction 
to the writings of John Buskin) 
OrMoitm: Brownell. Buskin {in English prose masters) 

Cody. Buskin, the impassioned critic {in Selections 

from the best English essays) 
HiUls. John Ru8kln*s Seren lamps of architectare 

{in Great books as life teachers) 
Bltchle. John Buskin {in Becords of Tennyson, 
Buskin, Browning) 



Matthew Arnold, 1822-1888 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Ancestry and early life 
b Education at Oxford 
c Professorship at Oxford 
d Writings; his advocacy of education 
e Family life and friends 

f Significance in the world of letters and influence 
on social development 

2 Criticism 

a General characteristics of his poetry; of his 

prose 
b Narrative poems; elegiac; dramatic; lyric 
c Theological and religious writings 
d Social and political essays 
e Literary essays 
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3 Headings — selections suggested 

a Poetry: Sohrab and Rustum; Rugby Chapel;. 

The future 
b Essays : Study of poetry ; Function of criticism ;. 

Sweetness and light 

BurUBBNCBS 

Warkt: Arnold. Essays in criticism 

Poems 

Selections (in Craik. Bnglish protfe) 

Selections (in Stedman. Victorian anthology) 

Selections (in Ward. Bnglish poets) 

Sohrab and Rastam (in Hale. Longer narratlTe 

poems) 

Sweetness ana light ^n Cody. Selections of th» 

best Bnglish essays) 
Biography: Paul. Matthew Arnold 

Ward. Matthew Arnold (in Bnglfsh poets) 
CriUoUm: Brownell. Matthew Arnold (in English prooe mas- 
ters) 

Cody. Matthew Arnold, the intellectual critic (<i» 
Selections from the best English essays) 

Saintsbury. Matthfliw Arnold (in Craik. BngUok 
prose) 

Stedman. Matthew Arnold^ a poet of Intellect ({i» 
Victorian poets) 

Woodberry. Matthew Arnold (in Makers of literature) 
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XI 
Robert Browning, 1812-1889 

Biographical sketch 

a Family, early life and training 

b Education in London University and Italy 

c Early publications and their reception 

d Marriage with Elizabeth Barrett and their life 

in Italy 
e Later life in London 
f Characteristics of the man 

Oritficism 
a Characteristics of his poetry; influence of his 

wife 
b Dramas 

c Dramatic monologues 
d Narrative poems 
e Lyrics 
f Place among the poets 
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3 Readings — selections suggested 

a Dramas: A blot in the scutcheon; Pippa passes 
b Monologues, narrative poems, lyrics: My last 

duchess; An epistle of Karshish; Saul; How 

they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix; 

Herv4 Riel; Babbi Ben Ezra; The lost leader; 

Prospice 

BJBmB19CB8 

WorJu: Browning, R. Poems 

Flight of the duchesB {in Hale. Longer naxim- 

tlve poems) 

Selections (in Beers. Prom Chaucer to '■>iiiiT- 

son) 
Selections (in Stedman. Victorian anthology) 

Selections (in Ward. English poets) 

Brooke. Poetry of Robert Browning 

Biography: Chesterton. Robert Browning 

Orr. Life of Browning 

Woods. Robert Browning (in Ward. Bnglish pc^ts) 
Critieitm: Beers. From the death oif Scott to the present time 
(in From Chaucer to Tennys<m) 

Hillis. Study of Browning's Saul (in Great books 
as Itfe teachers) 

Ritchie. Robert and Elisabeth Browning (in Records 
of Tennyson) 

Stedman. Robert Browning (in Victorian poets) 

Woodberry. On Browning's death (in Makers of lit- 
erature) 
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XII 

Elizabeth Barrett Brownings 1806-1861 

Biographical sketch 
a Early life and illness 
b Clafisieal education 
c Marriage to Robert Browning 
d Residence in Italy 
e Interest in Italian independence 

OritBcism 
a (jeneral characteristics 
b Translations 
c Lyrics; sonnets 
d Narrative 
e Letters 
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3 Readings — selections suggested 

a Lyrics and narratives: The cry of the children; 
Rhyme of the duchess May; Lady OeraLdine's 
courtship; The dead Pan; The forced recruit 

b Sonnets from the Portuguese: I thought once 
how Theocritus had simg; How do I love theet 

c Aurora Leigh, selections 

d Letters; selections 

SJOrBSENCBS 

Work*: Browning, E. B. Complete poetical works 

Selections (in Ward. Etafl^lsh poets) 

Selections (in Stedman. Victorian poets) 

Lady Oeraldlne's courthshlp (in Hale. I/ong«r 

narrative poems) 
Bioffraphy: Arnold. Elisabeth B. Browning (in Ward. English 

Browning. E. B. Letters 
Oritici^tn: Rltchlo. Robert and Elisabeth Browning (in Records 
of Tennyson, Ruskln, Browning) 
Stedman. Elisabeth B. Browning (in Victonaa poets) 



XIII 
Alfred Tennyson, 1809-1892 

Biographical sketch 

a Early life and training 

b Education at Cambridge 

c Friendship with Arthur Hallam and other eol^ 

lege friends 
d Publication of his early poems 
e Marriage and family life 
f The poet laureate and the peer 
g Retired life at the Isle of Wight 

Oritsrcism 

a General characteristics 

b Poet of art 

c Poet of nature 

d Poet of man 

e Poet of modem science 

f Poet of the spirit 
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EeadingB — selections suggested 

a Early poems: The lady of Shalott; A dream of 
fair women; The miller's daughter; The poet 

b Later poems (after 1842) : Flower m the crannied 
wall; The revenge; A ballad of the fleet; Lock- 
sley hall; Crossing the bar; Enoch Arden 

c Lyrics from the Princess 

d Selections: In Memoriam 

e Idylls of the king; The passing of Arthur 



IRBNCBS 

Works: Tennyson. Poetical works 

Enoch Arden {in Hale. Longer narratlre poema) 

Selections {in Beers. Prom Chaucer to Tenny- 

son) 

Selections {in Stedman. Victorian anthology) 

Selections {in Ward. Ehigllflh poets) 

JHofff^'P^v: Jebb. Alfred, Lord Tennyson (in Ward. EnglisU 

poets) 
Lyall. Tennyson 
Criticism: Beers. Prom the death of Scott to thte present time 
(in Prom Chaucer to Tennyson) 
Hillis. Tennyson's Idylls of the king (in Great books 

as life teachers) 
Redman. Alfred Tennyson {in Victorian poets) 
Ritchie. Alfred Tennyson {in Records of Tennyson) 
Van Dyke. Poetry of Tennyson 
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XIV 
Jane Austeiii 1775-1817 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Secluded early life in country parish 

b Acquaintance, country families, clergymen, and 

naval officers 
c Close observation of her surroundings 
d Fame acquired slowly 

2 Oriticism 

a Realism, a reaction from romantic and senti- 
mental views of life 
b Homely, country life 
c Lifelike characters 
d Humor 

3 Eeadings — selections suggested 

a Mansfield park 

b Pride and prejudice 

c Emma 

BmrmKEVcms 

Work$: Aosteo. Mansfield park 

Pride and prejudice 

Selections (i» Cralk. Bngllsh prose) 

Biography: Smith. Life of Jane Austen 

CHMoitm; Cratk. Jane Austen (in Bngllsti prose) 

Croes. Jane Austen {in Deyelopment of the Bngllah 

noyel) 
Lang. To Jane Austen (in Letters to dead authors) 
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XV 
Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1832 

Biographical sketch 

a Ancestry and home 
b Education: Scotch tales, Latin law 
c Publication of Lay of the last minstrel 
d First novel 
e Abbotsf ord 
f Struggle with debt 

g Friends: Hogg, Jane Austen, Irving, Words- 
worth, Southey, William Erskine 

CritDicism 
a Oeneral characteristics, English and Scotch in- 
fluences 
b Ballads 
c Romantic poems 
d Songs 
e Novels 
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3 Readings — selections suggested 

a Poems: Marmion; Lady of the lake 
b Novels: Old Mortality; Heart of Midlothian; 
Bride of Lammermoor; Kenilworth; Talisman 

WorkB: Scott Heart of Mldlotbian 

Old Mortality 

Poems 

TalUman 

Selections (in Beers. From Chaucer to Tenny- 

son) 

Selections (in Crnik. Eni^rsh prose) 

Selections (in Palerave. Golden treasury) 

Selections (in Ward. English poets) 

Bioffraphy: Lockhart. L<fe of Sir Walter Scott 

CriUciwrn: Beera. Prom the French revolution to the death of 
Scott (ill JP^om Chaucer to Tennyson) 
Craik. Sir Walter Scott (in Bnirlish prose) 
Cross. Sir Walter Scott and the historical novel. 
Scott's legacy (In DeTelopment of th« 
English novel) 
I^ang. To Sir Walter Scott (in Tietters to dead au- 
thors) 
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XVI 
Charles Dickens, 1812-1870 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Early neglect and street education 
b Life as reporter 
c First success 

d Publication of Pickwich papers 
e Public reading in America and England 
f London life, various occupations 
g Friends: Forster, Jerrold, Collins, Madise, Lord 
Lytton, Lemon, Mary C. Clarke, and otheis 

2 Oriticism 

a Fondness for caricature and exaggeration 

b Incarnation of characteristics 

c Humor and pathos 

d Descriptive power 

e Broad sympathy 

f Diffuseness 
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3 Readings — selections suggested 
a Pickwick papers 
b David Copperfield 
c Nicholas Nickleby 
d Great expectations 
6 Martin Chuzzlewit 
f A tale of two cities 

RBraBBNCES 

Works: Dickens. Dayid Copperfield 

Great expectations 

Nicholas Nickleby 

Pickwick papers 

Selections {in Beers. From Cbaucer to Tenny- 

son) 

Selections (in Craik. English prose) 

Sol^ctions (in Stedman. Victorian anthology) 

Biography: Forster. Life of Dickens 

Critioistn: Beers. From the death of Scott to the present tSma 
(in From Chancer to Tennyson) 
Cross. Minor humorists and the author of Pickwidc; 
Charles Dickens and the hnmanltariaii 
(in Development of the Bbgllsh novel) 
Ward. Charles Dickens (in Craik. Bngllsli prose) 
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XVII 
William Makepeace Thackeray, 1811-1863 

Biographical sketch 

a Education^ Charter House school, Cambridge, 
and on continent 

b Contributions to various magazines and news- 
papers 

c Publication of Vanity fair, 1846 

d Lecture tours in America 

e Retired life in London 

f Contemporary English novelists: Lytton, Dick- 
ens, Trollope, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, etc. 

Oritscism 

a Satire ; hatred of sham 

b Kindly humor 

c Exact portraiture 

d Intense realism 

e Sympathy 

f Fondness for moralizing 
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3 Eeadings — selections suggested 
a Vanity fair 
b Henry Esmond 
c The Neweomes 

d Selections: The mahogany tree; Sorrows of 
Werther; The ballad of the bouillaboise 

Bbtibbncbs 

Works: Thackeray. Henry Esmond 

Vanity fair 

BelectionR (Little mastcirpleces) 

Selections (in Beers. From Thackeray to Tenny- 

son) 

Select'ons (in Craik. Ehigllsh prose) 

Selections (in Stedman. Victorian anthology) 

Bioffraphy: Trollope. Thackeray 

Criticism: Beers. Prom the death of Scott to the present time 
(in From Chaucer to Tennyson) 
Brownell. Thackeray (in English prose masters) 
Cross. William Makepeace Thackeray (in Letters to 

dead authors) 
Sa!ntsbnry. William Maken^ce Thackeray (in Cralk. 
English prose) 
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XVIII 

Oeorge Eliot, 1819-1880 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Early life and education in Warwickshire 

b Translation of Strauss' Life of Jesus 

c First journey to Continent 

d Early life in London 

e Union with Geo. H. Lewes 

f First literary success 

g Marriage to John Cross 

2 Crit:<cism 

a Psychological analysis of character 

b Preference for homely types and rural scenea 

c Broad sympathy 

d Humor 

e Wide erudition 

f Artistic use of dialect 

3 Readings — selections suggested 

a Adam Bede 

b Mill on the Floss 

c Silas Mamer 

d Scenes from clerical life 

References 

Work9: Eliot. Adam Bede 

Mill on the Floss 

Silas Marner and Scenes from clerical life 

Selections {in Beers. From Chaucer to Tenny* 

son) 

Selections {in Cralk. English prose) 

Selections {in Stedman. Victorian antholoer) 

Biography: Stephen. George Eliot 

CriiiQism: Beers. From the death of Scott to the present time- 
{in From Chaucer to Tennjson) 
Brownell. Geor^re Eliot (English prose masters) 
Craik. George Fallot (English prospi) 
Cross. George Eliot (Derrelopment of tiie E^liab 

novel ) 
Hlllis. George Eliot's Tito In Romola «ft Great book» 
as life teachers) 
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XIX 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 1850-1894 

1 Biographical sketch 

a Ancestry 

b Early life and education in Edinburgh 

c 111 health; courage and cheer 

d Visits to continent 

e In America; marriage 

f Life in Samoa 

2 Criticism 

a Artistic theory 
b Romanticism 
c Descriptions 
d Personality 
e Graceful verse 

8 Readings — selections suggested 
a Verse: selections 
b Prose: Treasure island; Virginibus puerisque; 

St. Ives; Inland voyage; Master of Ballantrae 

Bbfkbbncbs 

Works: StevenBon. Inland voyagte 

Poems 

St. IvoB 

Treasure Island 

Virginibus puerlsqui^ 

Selections (in Craik. English prose) 

Selections (^ Stedman. Victorian anthology) 

Biographif: Balfour. Life of Stevenson 

CriUoiim: Cross. Robert Louis Sterenson and th« rerlval of 
romance (in Derelopment of th« Eingllrii 
novel) 
Raleigh. Robert Louis Stevenson (in Craik. Ehiglish 
prose) 
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List of Study Outlines 

PubUshed by 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission 



1 Japan 

2 Russia 

3 Canada 

4 Travel in England and Wales 

5 Travel in Scotland and Ireland 

6 French History 

7 Modern Italy — History 

8 Shakespeare's King John; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

9 Shakespeare's King Richard Second; by Mrs. H. A. 

Davidson 

10 Shakespeare's King Henry F6urth, Part I-II; by Mrs. 

H. A. Davidson 

11 Shakespeare's King Henry Fifth; by Mrs. H. A. Davidson 

12 United States History—Discovery and ESzploration 

13 United States History— Colonial Period 

14 United States History— Revolution 

15 United States History— Formation Period, 1783-1817 

16 United States History— Expansion Period, 1817-1860 

17 United. Stat^ Htstory — Civil War and Reconstractioii, 

1860-1876 

18 United States History— From Reconstruction to date, 

1876- 

19 Travel in the United States 

20 French Art 

21 American Literature 

22 English Literature— Early Victorian Period 
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Since the coming of the first white man, the history 
of Wisconsin covers a period of two hundred and 
seventy-five years. During nearly two himdred years 
of this period the dominant influences, language, and 
customs were French, although after 1761 the political 
sovereignty lay in Anglo-Saxon hands. American 
ownership began legally with the Peace of Paris (1783), 
after the Eevolution; formally, it commenced with the 
transfer (1796) of the Northwestern posts from Qreat 
Britain to the United States after Jay's Treaty; but 
even the military occupation of Wisconsin by Ameri- 
cans did not occur until after the War of 1812-15. 
Wisconsin did not become an American community, 
however, until the opening of the land offices and the 
inrush of settlers following the Black Hawk War 
(1832). The importance of the American settlement, 
and its rapid growth, justifies the division by which 
half of the topical outlines are assigned to less than a 
third of its chronological history. 

The outlines are intended merely to be suggestive. 
There is never a fixed line between any two periods of 
history — one blends insensibly into another; but for 
convenience of study, certain groupings become advis- 
able. Some of these topics wiU require more time and 
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attention than others. Into this adjustment, must enter 
the personal taste and judgment of students. 

The subjects herein suggested are covered in the list 
of books furnished herewith, and some special biblio- 
graphical suggestions are placed after the groups of out- 
lines. Thwaites's Wisconsin (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., American Commonwealths series, 1908)^ will be 
found useful throughout, and should be used as the 
principal text-book for the study. The questions for 
discussion are designed to supplement the outlines, or 
furnish topics for papers or additional study from other 
sources of information. 

The classified list of documents and papers thus far 
published by the Wisconsin Historical Society, com- 
mencing on p. 32, will be found particularly helpful. 



*Not to be confused with the same author's Story of Wi9- 
consin and his Stories of the Badger State^ which are In a 
measure superseded by this later work. 



I. Aboriginal Wisconsin 

1. Topography of the State. Highlands; water- 

courses; river and lake systems. 

2. Oeographical relations of Wisconsin. Meant 

of communication between the Great Iiakes and 
the Mississippi. 
S. Advantages of Wisconsin for the residence of 
primitive peoples. Food-supply (i. e., wild 
rice, fish, game, fruits, and roots) ; timber lands 
and wild animals; protection afforded hy the 
maze of waterways. 

4. Archaeology of Wisconsin. The mounds — re- 

gions, groups, and shapes; implements found 
therein; uses; recent conclusions as to their ori- 
gin. 

5. Indian linguistic stocks. Their distribution; 

two families in Wisconsin — Siouan and Algon- 
quian. 

6. The Algonquian migration to Wisconsin. 

Causes — general westward movement; fear of 
the Iroquois; tribes coming probably from the 
north — Chippewa, Potawatomi, Sauk, Menom- 
inee; tribes coming from the south — ^Mascoutin, 
Kickapoo, Miami, and Outagami (Foxes). 

7. Oeographical arrangement of Indians when 

first known to whites. Lake Superior group ; 
Pox River and Green Bay group; relations to 
Sioux on the west, Illinois on the south, and 
Ottawa and Huron on the northeast. 

8. Indian tcivilization. Stone and copper imple- 

ments; agricultural methods; social organiza- 
tion. 
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Questions for Discussion 

1. Did WiscoDBin support a larger Indian population tlian 
tbe neighboring States? If so, why? 

2. What Indian remains have you ever seen? 

3. Did the Indians use good judgment in the choice of 
Bites for their villages? What proves this? 

4. Are there any traces of Indian trails yet extant? If you 
know of any, locate them. 

5. What stage in the progress of civilization had the Indians 
attained? What were their best qualities, and their worst? 

6. Locate the Indians in Wisconsin today, and tell some- 
thing concerning them. 



Suggestions for Reading: Wisconsin Historical Collections^ 
vol. xvl; Thwaltes, Down Historic Watertoays, m* 23-26; Wis- 
consin Archceologist, especially West, "Indian Authorship of 
Wisconsin Antiquities," and Brown, "Record of Wisconsin 
Antiquities;" Carr, Mounds of the Mississippi Valley; Ward, 
Problem of the Mounds; Thwaltes, Btories of the Badger 
State, pp. 7-23; Campbell, Wisconsin in Three Centuries, voL 
i, pp. 1-70; Legler, Leading Events of Wisconsin History, 
pp. 14-37. 



11. Era of Discovery and Jesuit Missions, 1 634—78 

1. Champlain, and the founding of New France. 

2. The zest for discovery: Nicolet's early life; reports 

of Winnebago and their customs. 

3. Nicolet visits Wisconsin: purpose of journey, in- 

cidents of his landfall. 

4. Radisson and Groseilliers : voyages to Wisconsin; 

their life among the Indians. 

5. The Jesuit propaganda : object and methods of mis- 

sionary work; education and character of mis- 
sionaries; their reports, called ** Relations." 

6. Menard, the first apostle to Wisconsin: his life and 

tragic death. 

7. Father Claude Allouez: on Lake Superior, and on 

Fox River. 

8. The central mission house in Wisconsin at Rapides 

des Pferes (De Pere). 

9. Outlying missions of St. Marc and St. Jacques, and 

their probable sites. 

Questions (or Discussiod 

1. What were the motives that led the French to explore 
the interior of North America? What were their customary 
routes? 

2. Did Nicolet expect to find the land of the Chinese in Wis- 
Bin? Why did the Indians think him a god? 

3. Were Radisson and Groseilliers typical of a class of ad- 
venturers in the West? Why is so little known of their 
loumeys? 

4. Did the Jesuit missions in Wisconsin have any lasting 
results? 

6. What is the historical value of the Jesuit Relations? 



Suggestions for Reading: Wisconsin Historical OonecHons, 
vol. xi, pp. 64-96, and vol. zyl; Blue Book^ "OatUne history 
of Wisconsin ;" Hebberd, Wisconsin under French Dominion, 
chaps. 1, 11; Campbell, Wisconsin in Three Oeniuries, toI. 1, 
chaps. 11-xli; Thwaites, Stories of the Badger Btate, pp. 24-69; 
Neville and Martin, Historic Oreen Bay, chaps. 1, 11; David- 
son, In Unnamed Wisconsin, chaps, i, ii 



III. Exploration and Elxploitation, 1673-1701 

1. Marquette as a missionary; his Lake Superior and 

Maekinac experiences. 

2. Possible prediseoveries of the Mississippi. 

3. Jolliet's and Marquette's voyage of discovery; their 

maps and journals. 

4. St. Lusson : the French take possession of the North- 

west. 

5. Duluth: his purposes, discoveries, and success with 

the Indians. 

6. Perrot: his forts; relations to Indians; the Green 

Bay oetensorium. 

7. La Salle and Tonty: their relations to Wisconsin; 

effect of La Salle's plans on the Indian popula- 
tion of Wisconsin. 

8. Hennepin: his characteristics and adventures; pop- 

ularity of his writings. 

9. Lahontan in Wisconsin. 

10. Le Sueur's discoveries; his mining ventures. 

QuesdoDs for Discussion 

1. Were JoUlet and Marquette the real dlscoveren of th» 

lilBBlBSippl? 

2. Wliat maps did the early ezplorera draw? 

3. Why have the enterpriseB of La Salle heen more noted 
than those of Duluth and Perrot? 

4. Why iB Hennepin's account not whoUy trustworthy? 

6. Did Lahontan visit Wisconsin? What value is to be at- 
tached to his geographical description, and to his accoimtB ot 
the Indians? 



Suggestions for Reading: All those noted in preYlous stady* 
and Wis. Hi$i, OolU., toL x, pp. 29^-372, and vol. zi, pp. 26-89; 
Hebberd, Wisconsin under French Dominion, chaps, ill, i^; 
Kellogg, "Marquette's Map," in Wis. Hist Soc. Proceedings for 
1906; Thwaites, Father Marquette; Legler, Leading Events of 
Wisconsin History, pp. 62-65, and 78-^8. 



IV. Fox Wars in Wisconttn, 1701-43 

1. Close of the Iroquois wars with New France; the 

peace of Montreal; the Pox embaa^. 

2. Causes of Fox enmity to the French; opposUaon 

shown by Foxes before 1701. 

3. Abandonment of posts and missions in the North- 

west (1689-1706). 

4. Cadillac, and the founding of Detroit ; concentratian 

of the Indians. 

5. Fox battle at Detroit (1712) ; speeches and valor of 

combatants. 

6. Louvigny's expedition to Wisconsin (1716) ; Wis- 

consin forts built at Green Bay and Chequa- 
megon. 

7. Charlevoix in Wisconsin; causes and events of 

French occupation of the Sioux country. 

8. Lignery's expedition (1728) ; retreat of the Foxes; 

sacrifice of Kiala. 

9. Murder of Yilliers; union and defiance of Sauk and 

Foxes. 
10. Marin ends the Fox wars. 

QuestioiiB for Dncusakm 

1. What were the causes of French success with most of 
the aborigines? Causes of their failure with the Iroquois and 
Foxes? 

2. Had the Foxes succeeded in the confederacy raised 
against French rule in the West, what would have been the 
result? 

3. Why was there discord between the French of Canada 
and those of Louisiana? 
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4. Why did the Sauk unite with the Foxes? Was that 
union lastlx^T 

5. What French settlements were there in the West at this 
period? 

Suggestions for Reading: All of those noted in Stndy II,. 
especially Wfo. HUt. OolU., toL iii, pp. 148-166, toL t,. 
pp. 78-112, and vols, xvi, zrii; Kellogg, "The Fox Indians: 
during the French Regime," in Wis. Hist Soc. Proceedingg for 
1907; Hebberd, WUconHn under French Dominion, chaps, t-x; 
Thwaltes, Stories of the Badger State, pp. 70-80; C3amphell» 
Wisconain in Three Centuriee, vol. i, chap. xiii. CSare should 
be taken in this study to correct the earlier authors by later 
writings based on a fuller knowledge of the original docu- 
ments. Consult especially, Thwaites, Wdtooittin (Common- 
wealths series), chap. It. 



V. Final Yean of New France and G>muig of the 
British. 1743-63 

1. Effect of the Fox Wars on French dominion in the 

West: the general revolt of 1747-49; changes 
in Indian distribution in Wisconsin. 

2. Mining and transportation on Lake Superior. 

3. French official corruption, and the draining of Wis- 

consin by the plundering officers; value of the 
fur-trading post of La Baye. 

4. French village life in Wisconsin; manners and cus- 

toms of the habiianis. 

5. French and Indian War: neglect of Wisccmsin; Wis- 

consin Indians in the Eastern campaigns, es- 
pecially at Braddock's defeat, the massacre of 
Fort William Henry, and the siege of Quebec 

6. Fall of New France: French garrisons evacuate 

Mackinac and La Baye (1760). 

7. British garrison at Fort Edward Augustus (Green 

Bay), 1761-63. 

8. Early British traders in Wisconsin. 

9. Pontiac's conspiracy: the British fort at Green Bay- 

abandoned (1763). 

QuestioiiB for DiscuasioD 

1. Why was a French post founded at Sault Ste. Ifiarle tn 
1750? 

2. Why did corrupt French officials make such profits from 
their Wisconsin grants? 

3. What motives brought French Canadians to reside 
permanently in Wisconslnt 
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4. Why did the French garrison of Mackinac retreat through 
WiBconsin in 1760? 

6. What were the characteriBtics of the flnit BritlBh com- 
mandant at Green Bay? Ck)ntra8t his situation and dealingii 
with the Indians with those of the French commandants 

6. Why did the Wisconsin Indians refuse to Join Pontlac's 
conspiracy? 



Suggestions for Reading: Wis, Hist, CoJU., vol. i, pp. 24-48, 
vol. Yii, pp. 123-166, vol. yiii, pp. 210-220, 234-240, vol. xi, pp. 
36-62, and vol. zrili; Campbell, WUcanain in Three OentwrieSt 
▼ol. i, chaps. xiT, xv, and vol. ii, chap, i; Thwaites, Btoriee of 
the Badger State, pp. 87-91; Hebberd, Wiioomin under French 
Dominion, chaps, x-xill; Neville and Martin, Historic Qreen 
Bay, chap, iv; Thwaltes, Down Historic Watenoays, pp. 148, 
144. 
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VI. The Fur-Trade and British-Aineiican Wan, 
1763-1816 

1. English descriptions of Wisc(msin: journals of 

Jonathan Carver and Peter Pond. 

2. The fur-trade : British principals and French subor- 

dinates; methods; outlying posts; wintering on 
the hunting grounds; credits to Indians; the 
mart at Prairie du Chien. 

3. Changes in aboriginal customs and economy, oc- 

casioned by the fur-trade. 

4. Fur-trade merchants lead Indians in the Anglo- 

American wars: tribal afiSliations; Southern 
Wisconsin tribes treat with Americans and 
Spanish. 

5. The Revolution in Wisconsin: Langlade and Gau- 

tier lead expeditions — ^against St. Louis (1780) 
and St. Josephs (1779-81); furs burned at 
Prairie du Chien. 

6. The fur-trade organized: the great companies — ^the 

North West, the Mackinac, the South West, and 
the American. 

7. Wisconsin in the War of 1812-15: expedition 

against Prairie du Chien. 

8. Americans build forts and take jurisdicticm. 

QuesboDS for Discussioii 

1. Why were the French Canadians better employees for the 
fur-trade than the British? 

2. Vm the oondltion of the Indians better or worse aft«r 
contact with the whites? 

S. Vhj was there no British post In Wisconsin after 1768? 
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4. Why was WIsconBin largely pro-British in the Anglo- 
American wan? 

5. Had the United States exercised any Jurisdiction in Wls> 
consin before 1816? If not, why? 



Suggestions for Reading: Wis, Hist, ColU., vol. vi, pp. 
220-270, vol. vii, pp. 166-187. vol. xi, pp. 97-212, 254-315, vol. 
xii, 23-132, vol. xiii, pp. 12-132, and vol. xviii, pp. 280-468; 
Neville and Martin, HUtaric Qreen Bay, chaps, v, vi; Davidson, 
In Unnamed Wisconsin, chap, v; Campbell, Wisconsin in Three 
Centuries, vol. ii, chaps, iii-vii; Thwaites, Btories of the 
Badger State, pp. 81-87, 92-116; Turner, "Fur Trade in Wi»- 
consin," in Wis. Hist Soc Proceedings for 1889. 
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VII. Pre-lcrritorial Wisconsin. 1816-36 

1. Wisconsin a part of Indiana Territory (1800) ; Illi- 

nois Territory (1809) ; and Michigan Terri- 
tory (1811-36). 

2. Indian treaties and cessions of land (1801-^6). 

3. Lead-mining, and the influx of Americans into south- 

westem Wisconsin. 

4. Belations of Americans and French in the older 

settlements. 

5. The migration of the New York Indians; Eleazer 

Williams, and the myth of the **IiOst Dauphin." 

6. The Winnebago War (1827) : abandonment and re- 

occupation of Fort Crawford; trial of Eed Bird; 
building of Fort Winnebago. 

7. Causes and outbreak of the Black Hawk War (1832). 

8. Black Hawk's retreat through Wisconsin; battles of 

Wisconsin Heights and Bad Axe. 

Questioiis for Discussioa 

1. From what American states and European coimtrieB did 
the majority of the Wisconsin lead-miners come? 

2. Why did the New York Indians decide to migrate to Wis- 
consin? Are their descendants still in the Stat»— if 80» 
where? 

3. Did Williams really believe himself to be the "Lost 
Dauphin?" What gave color to his pretension? 

4. How did Red Bird Justify his treachery? 

6. Might Black Hawk's War have been avoided? Wwe the 
Wisconsin battles necessary? 

6. How did the reports of the American soldiers concerning 
the resources of Wisconsin, aftect immigration thither? 
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Suggestions for Reading: Wis. Hist OoUm., yolB. 11, It-tI, 
Ylll-x, xil-zy; NevlUe and Martin, Historic Qreen Bay, chaps, 
vl-lz; Davidson, In Unnamed Wisconsin, ckaps. yU-zyI; 
Thwaltes, Down Historic Waterways, pp. 14&>147, 222-228, 
253-266; Btories of the Badffer State, pp. 117-145, 196-201; 
Smith, History of Wisconsin, yol. 1, chaps, t, y1, and yoL 111, 
pp. 112-236; Strong, History of Wisconsin Territory, chaps, 
x-zll, zlY, and zv; Wight, "Bleaaer Williams," Parkman Qnb 
Publications. 
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VIII. Territorial Dayi, 1836-48 

1. The American influx to the State : land ofBces open. 

2. Projects for a new Territory; erection of Wisc<Hisin 

Territory; first capitol and first legislature. 

3. Madison chosen as the capital ; early days thereat. 

4. Boutes from older states to the new Territory; 

areas of Southern, Middle States, and New Eng- 
land settlement. 

5. Customs and manners in agricultural Wisconsin: 

beginnings of schools, churches, post offices, 
roads, bridges, etc. 

6. Early American towns, their sites and history — ^Mil- 

waukee, Racine, Mineral Point, etc.; early jour- 
nalism in the Territory. 

7. Internal improvement; state banking. 

8. Communistic experiments: Ceresco, Mukwonago» 

Voree. 

9. Agitation for statehood: the boundary question. 

QuesdoDs for Dttcusaioa 

1. How did the government dispose of Its lands? Are there 
any government lands now in the State? 

2. VHiat were some of the hardships of the Territorial 
pioneers? 

3. What were some of the recreations of the pioneers? 

4. What was the origin of most Wisconsin towns of Uie Ter- 
ritorial period? What part did nature, the Indians, and the 
fur-traders respectively play in this matter? 

5. What might have been the result had Wisconsin retained 
her original boundaries? 
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Suggestions for Reading: Wii, Hist, OoUm,^ yols. I-zy; 
Neville and Martin, Historic Oreen Bay, chap, x; Smith, J7it- 
tory of Wisconsin, toIb. iii, pp. 287-800, S54-448; Strong, His- 
tory of Wisconsin Territory, chaps, zii-zxx; Tenney and At- 
wood, Fathers of Wisconsin; Campbell, Wisconsin in Three 
Centuries, vol. ii, chaps, x-xiv, aDid vol. lii, chaps, vii, vili; 
Thwaltes, Stories of the Badger State, pp. 162-195; Thomson, 
Political History of Wisconsin, chaps, i-iv.; Legler, LeadinOf 
Events of Wisconsin History, part iv. 
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IX Making of an American State, 1848-61 

1. The two constitutional conventions; adoption of the 

seoond oonstitati<Mi ; admission to the Union 

(1848). 

2. German migration to Wisconsin: causes; areas of 

State settled by them. 

3. Scandinavians, Swiss, Poles, and other foreign 

groups in Wisconsin. 

4. Americanization of European immigrants. 

6. Organization of the State University; early land 
grants dissipated; later grants and legislative 
support. 

6. First railways in Wisconsin. 

7. Politics in the new State: contest between Barstow 

and Bashford; impeachment of Hubbell; oi^an- 
ization of the Republican party. 

8. National politics, effects in Wisconsin: the anti- 

slavery movement; fugitive slave law; the 
Glover incident; the Booth trials. 

Questions for DiscussioD 

1. Why was the first constitution rejected? 

2. Why was Wisconsin so largely settled by Germans? 

3. What contributions have the European settlers made to 
the upbuilding of the State? 

4. What changes did the railways make In the daily life of 
the people? 

6. What caused nullification sentiment in Wisconsin? 



Suggestions for Reading: Wis. HUt OolU,, selected articles; 
Blue Book, "Historical outline of the admission of WUh 
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oonsin to the Union," and "An outline history of Wlieoniln;" 
Thomson, Political History of Witconain, chaps. T-xiii; Camp- 
bell, Wisconsin in Three Centuries, toI. iii, chaps. !-▼!; 
Thwaltes, Stories of the Badger State, pp. 2ie-229; Sanborn* 
''Impeachment of Levi Hubbell," and Mason, ''FagitiTe HlaTe 
Law in Wisconsin," in Wis. Hist Soc. Proceedings, 1906 and 
1896 respectiyely. 
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X. Wifconsin During the War of Secession* 1861-^5 

1. Call for troops: organization of first regiments. 

2. Methods of enlistment: statistics of numbers of 

troops and losses. 

3. The war-governors : Randall, Harvey, Salomon ; their 

efficiency and patriotism.. 

4. Belief measures: Sanitary and Christian commis- 

sions, hospitals, veteran's and orphans' homes; 
Mrs. Louis D. Harvey and her methods. 

5. Heroism of Wisconsin troops. 

6. Disbanding of the troops; reabeorption into civic 

Ufe. 

7. Economic effect of war in Wisconsin: change of 

trade routes; growth of Milwaukee. 

Queatioiu for Discusaioa 

1. What was the attitude of the foreign population of WUh 
consln In the war? 

2. What part did agricultural machinery play? 

3. What part had Wlsoonsln soldiers In the capture of 
JefEerson Davis? 

4. What was "Old Abe", and why was he so popular? 

5. What did Wisconsin contribute financially to the saving 
of the union? 



Suggestions for Reading: Wi$. HUi. OoHm^ vol. zlv, pp. 
516-532; Blue Book, "OuUlne history oT Wisconsin;" CSampbeU, 
Wiaoofuin in Three Centuries, vol. .111, chaps, zl-zvl; Thom- 
son, Political History of WiMOonain, cshaps. ziii, ziv; ThwaltM^ 
Btorie9 of the Badger State, pp. 236-246; Wisconsin History 
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Ck>inmiBBion PubUciOiona, Vilas's "Vlcksburg/' HaskeU's ''Get- 
tysburg/' and Kellogg's "Capture and Escape;" Legler, Lead- 
ing EventB of Wfocofuin Hittory^ pp. 244-268; Thwaltes* 
"Cyrus H. McCormlck and the reaper/' in Wis. Hist Boa 
Proce€dinff9, 1908. 



XI. Economic E)evelq>meBt of Wisconsin, 1865-1909 

1. Changes in farm eoonomy: dairying and intensive 

farming supersede grain-raising in the south- 
ern part of the State; agriaultural development 
of the eut-over timber lands; farmers' institutes. 

2. Railway development: opening of new portions of 

the State; interurban electric systems; shipping 
interests on the lakes and rivers. 

3. Distribution of the population: elimination of the 

Indians; growth of towns; development of the 
northern counties; the summer-resort popular 
tion. 

4. Lumbering industry: its part in the growth of the 

State; forest-fires; reforesting and state parks. 

5. Growth of manufacturing: water-power; areas of 

production; chief products. 

6. Strikes and labor contests. 

7. Mining industries : copper and iron in Lake Superior 

region; revival of lead and zinc mining in the 
southwest. 

Questioiis for DiscussioQ 

1. What are some of the reaBons for the agricultural changes 
of the last half century? How has the State benefited thereby? 

2. Are there too many or too few railways in the State? 
How will the growth of electric trolleyHBystems aftect the rail- 
ways? 

3. What is the best way to avoid forest fires? 

4. In what economic lines is Wisconsin especially pro- 
gressive? 

5. When and why did the Wisooniin lead region snlftor a de- 
cline? Why the present revival there? 

U 



Suggestions for Reading: Blue Book, selected subjects and 
statistics; Campbell, WUconsin in Three OefUurie9t toL It, 
chaps, i-yi, Till, iz; Thwaites, Stories of the Badger State, pi». 
280-236; Fish, "Phases of the Economic History of Wisconsin," 
in Wis. Hist Soc. Proceedings, 1907; and contemporary news- 
papers and magazines. 
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XII. PoKtical and Social Development. 1865-1909 

1. Anti-railway legislation and sentimient: Granger- 

ism; anti-paas law; railway commission; two- 
cent fare law. 

2. The liquor-question, historically considered: Gra- 

ham Law; local option; anti-saloon league. 

3. Bennett Law agitation, historically considered. 

4. The disputed legislative apportionment (gerry- 

mander) ; state treasurers refund interest. 

5. Recent regulative legislation: corrupt practices act; 

civil service act; primary election; public util- 
ities commission. 

6. Educational development: district, ward, high, and 

normal schools; the kindergarten, and manual 
training; parochial schools; State Universily 
and its varied activities; endowed colleges. 

7. Charities, reforms, and corrections: State Board of 

Control; institutions; out-relief. 

8. The public library movement. 

9. Wisconsin in the Spanish- American war. 

10. Present population; status am(»ig sister states. 

QuesboDs for Discussioii 

1. How have women's votes influenced Bchool legislation in 
Wisoonsln? 

2. Along wkat lines has Wisconsin a reputation for pro- 
gressivenesB? 

3. WhaX may be some of the results of the regulation of 
public utilities under existing laws? 

4. What is the influence of the State UniverBlty on the de> 
velopment of the State? 

5. How has the public library movement helped the State? 

26 



Suggestions for Reading: Blue Book, selected articles; 
Thomson, Political History of Wisconsin, chaps. xy-xxIt; 
Camphell, Wisconsin in Three Centuries, vol. Iv, chaps. tU, z, 
xl; Stearns, Oolumhian history of EducaHon in Wisconsin; 
Thwaltes, History of the University of Wisconsin; Free Li- 
brary Ck>mmlsslon and State University bulletins, etc.; con- 
temporary newspapers and magazines. 
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Travelling Libraries 

The Wisconsin Historical Society has prepared ser- 
eral Travelling Libraries on the History of Wisconsin, 
for the ui^e of study clubs. These are circulated throng 
the agency of the Wisconsin Free Library CSommiasion, 
to whom should be addressed all correspondence con- 
cerning the same. 

Owing to the scarcity of some of the volumes, it has 
not been found practicable to supply each Travelling 
Library with a full quota of the following books; but 
so far as possible this has been done. Deficiencies can, 
however, generally be obtained at the local Public Li- 
brary ; that institution can secure a set of the Collections 
and the more recent volumes of Proceedings, of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society by asking for them. 

Books Cited 
Draper, Lyman C. and Thwaltes, R. Q. (ed9j Wlscoiuriii 

Hiatoiical Ck>llectiong, 18 vols. Madison: Wlsconain Histori- 
cal Society, 1855-1908. 

See clasBlfled list below, of articles In the OoUeotiona and Proceedingt 
of the Society. Commencing with Vol. 10, the OoUeetioiu contain only 
the materials for history — contemporary documents. The Procetdingw, 
of late years, contain the finished product — historical monographs, es- 
says, and addresses. 

Th% Trayelllng Libraries contain only the OoU^ctiont; in the local 
Pabllc I«ibraries will usually be found the Prooee<UnQ9 also. Of moat 
of the monographs cited in the present Outlines , "separates** can be 
obtained by addressing the Society, at Madison. 

Carr, Luclen. The Mounds of the Missisaippi VaUey His- 
torically Considered. Washington: Smithsonian Iiifltitatlan» 
1898. 

A valuable scientific treatise, for the valley at large. Only incident- 
ally touching Wisconsin antiquities. 

Ward, Duren H. The Problem of the Mounds. Iowa City, 

Iowa: Journal of History and Politics, January* 1906. 

An interesting general review of the que8tion» although especially 
adapted to Iowa. 
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West, Qeorga A. The Indian Authonlhlp of Wlsooudn 

Antiquities. WUwnHn Archcpoloffist, Oct-Dee., 1907 (toL 

6, no. 4). 

Shows convincingly that Indians, chiefly the Winnebago, built the 
WlMoniln BMumhi. 

Brown, Charles E. A Reoord of WlBoonsln Antignlties. 

WiBComin Archceoloffist, April-Oct, 1906 (vol. 6, nos. 8, 4) 

and Jan.-March, 1908 (vol. 7, no. 1). 

A record, by coonties and townahlps, of archttologleal remains In 
the State, with references to the literature on the subject. Usefiil In 



Wisconsin Arhaeologlst. Vols. 1-6, Milwaukee, 1901-1908; 

Vol. 7, Madison, 1908. 

PoMlsiied quarterly by Wiscensln ArclUBologleal Society. DUrtrib- 
Qted free to the principal Public Libraries of the State, where they 
etn be found by stuaents. There are several county studies of 
archsologlcal remains, and special articles on Wisconsin antlqultiea. 

Hebberd, 8. 8. History of Wisconsin under the Dominion 

of France. Madison: Midland Publishing Co., 1890. 

A Strong and Ihterefftlng study, although now somewhat out of date. 
Later documentary publications in the Wi9oon$in Historiodl OoUeoUont 
and elsewhere weaken some of the author's contentions, made before 
such material was available. 

Davidson, John N. In Unnamed Wisconsin, 1684-1886. 

Milwaukee: S. Chapman, 1895. 

Chiefly an historical study of the Protestant missions to Wiscon- 
sin Indians ; although there Is a general survey of other phases of pre- 
terrltorlal history. 

8trong, Moses M. History of Wisconsin Territory. Madi- 
son: The State, 1885. 

Valuable as a storehouse of material ; but colorless, and rather 
crudely put together, also difficult to use because lacking an Index. 

8mlth, William R. History of Wisconsin. Madison: The 

State, 1864. 

Only vols. 1 and 3 were published. Vol. 1 carries the history down 
to the establishment of Wisconsin Territory : vol. 8 Is chiefly document- 
ary, with some sketches of detached incidents, reminiscences, and a 
history of the Milwaukee and Rock River Canal. Vol. 2 was partly 
written, when the State withdrew its patronage; a part of the MS. 
therefor Is in possession of the Wlacoiwln Historical Society. 

Thwaltes, Reuben Q. Story of Wisconsin. Boston: D. 

Lothrop Co., 1891; with additional chapter, 1899. Dlnstrated. 

Superseded by the author's later volume in the Amerioan Oomm<ff^ 
wealths series (1908). 



Thwaltet, Reuben Q. Stories of the Badger State. New 

fork: American Book Co., 1900. Dlnatrated. 

Sketches of the salient features of Wisconsin history, written In pop- 
alar form for supplemental reading In public schools. 

Legler, Henry E. Leading Bvents in Wiaoongln History; 

ICllwaukee: Sentinel Co., 1901. niiiBtrated. 

A reprint of Illustrated articles originally published in the Mllwma- 
kee 8entin€i Now a rare book, and not ayallable for all the Trayel> 
ling Ubrarles. 

Campbell, Hepfy Colin. Wisconsin in Three Centuries.. 

New York: Century History Co., 1906. 4 vols. Dliistrated. 

Mr. Campbell was ald^ In vols. 3 and 4 by Jerome A. Watrous and 
others, who contributed chapters. Particularly useful for Mr. Camp- 
bell's study of the French regime. 

Thwaltes, Reuben Q. Wisconsin: the Americanisatioii oC 

a BYench Settlement. Boston: Houghton Mlfllin Co., 1908. 

With map. 

One of the American OomnumiDeathB series. The accompanying 
study outlines are based on this the latest history of the State. 

Stearns, J. W. (ed.) The Columbian History of Bducatkm 

in Wigconsln. Madison: The State, 1893. 

Compiled as a feature in Wisconsin's educational exhibit at the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Qood general sketches of the his- 
tory of our educational actlYlties, with special accounts of important 
institutions. 

Thomson, A. M. A Political History of Wisconsin. Mil- 
waukee: E. C. Williams, 1900. niuBtrated. 

Mr. Thomson was a widely-known Journalist, who had excellent op- 
portunities for the study of Wisconsin politics. There are numerous 
portraits. The author died before the work was complete; it was 
finished by a friend. 

Tenney, H. A. and Atwood, David. Memorial Record of 

the Fathers of WlBconsin. Madison: David Atwood, 1880. 

Sub-title : "Containing sketches of the lives and career of the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Conventions of 1846 and 1847-48, with a 
history of early settlement in Wisconsin." 



Wisconsin Blue Book, 1907 (J. D. Beck, ed,) 

The State, 1907. 

Historical articles, by Reuben O. Thwaltes: "Historical Outline of 
the admission of Wisconsin to the Union/* pp. 17-20; "The Evolution 
of Wisconsin." pp. 907-909; "Outline history of Wisconsin/* pp. 910- 
924. The edition for 1900 contains a coms^ete revision of these arti- 
cles, brought down to date. 

Thwaltes, Reuben Q. Down Sstoric Waterways: Six 
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Hundred lilies of Canoeing upon UllnoUi and Wlaconflla 

Rivers. Chicago: A. C. McClurg ft Co., 1902. Dliistrated. 

Description of canoeing voyages on the Fox, Wisconsin, and Rock 
rivers, with an aceoimt of the part played by each stream In the his- 
tory of the Middle West. 

Thwaltes, Reuben Q. Father Marquette. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1903. Illustrated. 

A sympathetic biography of "an American hero." 

Vilas, William F. A View of the Vlcksburg Campaign. 
Madison: Wisconsin History Commission, 1908. With por- 
trait and map. 

The author was Lieotenant-Colonel of the Twenty-third Wisconsin 
Infantry and took part In the campaign throughout The appendix 
contains an account of the State's monuments on the battie-fleld, and 
an excellent bibliography of the campaign (by Miss Minnie Myrtie 
Oakley of the Wisconsin Historical Library). 

Kellogg, John Azor. Capture and Escape. Madison: Wis- 
consin History Commission, 1908. With portrait 

An exceedingly Interesting narratire by the last commander of 
the Iron Brigade, of experiences In Confederate prisons and his thrill- 
mg escape therefrom. 

Haskell, Frank A. Battle of Gettysburg. Madison: Wlg- 

consln Commission, 1908. With portrait and two maps. 

Reprint of a now famous account of this battie, written by the 
Colonel of the Thlrty-dlxth Wisconsin Infantry, who served at Gettys- 
burg as aide to Gen. John Gibbon of the Iron Brigade. 

Neville, E. H., Martin, 8. O, and Martin, D. B. mstorte 

Green Bay, 163i-1840. Green Bay: The Authors, 189S. 

This account of the oldest of Wisconsin settiements Is the best local 
history we have In the State, and deserves study as such. It la, 
however, now a rare book, and cannot be furnished with all of our 
Travelling Libraries. 



Classifiecl List of Papers in ** Wisconsin Historical 

Collections/* and ''Proceedings** of 

Wisccmsin Historical Society 

[O. ^ ColleGtiona. P. = Prooeedings.] 



MiBceilaneoiis 

Portraits of Columbus, O, iz., pp. 76-06. 

Prehistoric remains In the St Francis valley (MlBsonrl and 

Arkansas), P. 1893, pp. 74-78. 
Origin and results of the Imperial federatioa moTement In 

Bngland, P. 1898, pp. 98-116. 

The West 

Discovery of the Mississippi, O. vii., pp. 111-122. 

The Old West, P. 1908. 

The British ministry and the Treaty of Fort StaawlZv P. 

1908. 
Significance of the frontier In American history, P. 1898, pp. 

79-112. 
Material available for the historical study of the Old Nortli- 

west, P. 1896, pp. lli-142. 
The West as a field for historical study, P. 1896, pp. 107-118. 
The Mississippi valley organized, P. 1901, pp. 123-186. 
The Northwest in the Nation, P. 1892, pp. 92-99. 
Early times in the Old Northwest, P. 1904, pp. 156-172. 
Story of Mackinac 0. ziv., pp. 1-16. 
Mackinac register of marriages, 172&-1821, 0. xyIII, n^ 

46^-613. 
Slavery in the Old Northwest, P. 1906, pp. 252-264. 
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Wisconsb in General 
Early history and condition of Wisconsin, 1661-1824, 0. iU 

pp. 72-97. 
E3arly history of Wisconsin, O, iv., pp. 223-25L 
Barly Wisconsin exploration and settlement, C. z., pp. 276- 

306. 
Report on the quality and condition of Wisconsin Territory* 

1831, O, XV., pp. 399-488. 
Early Wisconsin imprints: a preliminary essay, P. 1908, pp. 

118-138. 
Narratives of Wisconsin travellers prior to 1800, P. 1906, 

pp. 157-193. 
Wisconsin's emblems and sobriquet, P. 1907, pp. 289-306. 
Puritan influence in Wisconsin, P. 1898, pp. 117-128. 

Wisconsin Antiquities 
Early historic relics of the Northwest, O. ix., pp. 97-129. 
Prehistoric pottery, P. 1893, pp. 70-73. 
Pictured cave of La Crosse valley, C. vlii., pp. 176-187. 
Opening of a mound near Boscobel, (7. ix^ p. 76. 
Emblematic mounds in Wisconsin, O. iz., pp. 40-74. 
Ancient mounds or tumuli in Crawford County, O. iiL, pp. 

178-184. 
Antiquities of Wisconsin, O. ilL, pp. 188-198. 
On the man-shaped mounds of Wisconsin, C. iv., pp. 866-868. 
Prehistoric Wisconsin, O. vii., pp. 80-101. 
Ancient copper mines of Lake Superior, O, vliL, pp. 140-161. 
Prehistoric copper implements, C. viii., pp. 162-178. 
Early historic relics of the Northwest, O. viiL, pp. 196-106. 

Wisconsin Indians and Indian Wan 
Origin of American Indians, (7. iv., pp. 117-161. 
Indian tribes of Wisconsin, O, Hi., pp. 126-138. 
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Indian customs and early recollections, C. Ix., pp. 303-326. 
Indian agriculture In Southern Wisconsin, P. 1904, pp. 141^ 

166. 
Legend of the Wlnnebagoes, C 1., pp. 86-93. 
Legend of the Red Banks, O. U., pp. 491-494. 
Osawgenong, a Sac tradition, C. zv., pp. 448-461. 
The Mascoutln village (near Berlin), P. 1906, pp. 167-182. 
The Indian wars of Wisconsin, C. vlll., pp. 241-286. 
Fox Indians during the French regime, P. 1907, pp. 142-188. 
The Outagamie village at West Menasha, P. 1899, pp. 2(H-211. 
De Llgnery's expedition against the Foxes, 1728, C x., pp. 

47-53. 
Tradition of the Fox Indians, 1730, C, vlU., pp. 207, 208. 
Capture of Mackinaw, 1763, C. vlll., pp. 227-231. 
Lleut.-Gov. Cruzat's message to the Sauks and Foxes, C UL, 

pp. 504, 505. 
Habitat of the Winnebago, 1632-1832, P. 1906. pp. 144-166. 
Some Wisconsin Indian conveyances, 1793-1836, O. xv. pp. 

1-24. 
Sketches of Indian chiefs and pioneers of the Northwest, O. 

X., pp. 213-222. 
Notice of Match-e-ke-wls, C. vll., pp. 188-194. 
Sketch of Shau-be-na, C. vll., pp. 415-421. 
Reminiscences of Hole-tn-the-Day, O. v., pp. 378-409. 
Death of Tecumseh, C Iv., pp. 369-376. 
Death, speech, and memorial of John W. Quinney, C It., pp. 

309-333. 
The last of the Mohicans, C. Iv., pp. 303-^07. 
Bome account of the advent of the New York Indians into 

Wisconsin, C. 11., pp. 416-449. 
The coming of the New York Indians to Wisconsin, P. 1899, 

pp. 153-185. 
Cutting Marsh on the Stockbridges, C. iv., pp. 299-301. 
Sketch of Cutting Marsh, C. xv., pp. 2&-38. 
Documents relating to the Stockbridge mission, 1825-1848, C 

XV., pp. 39-804. 
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Sketch of the Brothertown Indians, O. iv., pp. 291-298. 
Indian honor: an Incident of the Winnebago War, O. r., pp. 

164, 166. 
General Cass on the Winnebago outbreak, 1827, C. v., pp. 156, 

157. 
The Winnebago War of 1827, O. v., pp. 178-203. 
Wisconsin Winnebagoes, C xil., pp. 399-433. 
Narrative of Spoon Decorah, O. xilL, pp. 448-462. 
Narrative of Walking Cloud, O. xili., pp. 463-467. 
M'Cairs Journal of a visit to Wisconsin in 1830 O. ziL, pp. 

170-215. 
Causes of the Black Hawk War, C. x., pp. 223-226. 
Story of the Black Hawk War, C. xii., pp. 217-266. 
Papers of Indian Agent Boyd, 1832, O. zii., pp. 266-298. 
Peckatonica battle controversy, C. ii., pp. 365-392. 
Services of Col. Henry Dodge's volunteers in the Black Hawk 

War, C. v., pp. 286, 286. 
Reminiscence of the Black Hawk War, O. v., pp. 287-820. 
Indian campaign of 1832, O. z., pp. 150-166. 
Reminiscences of the Black Hawk War, C. z., pp. 167-212. 

French Regime 

(See al0O Doenments, FuvTrade, Indians, Military History, and 
HlssionB). 

Notes on Jean Nicolet, C. viii., pp. 188-194. 

Jean Nicolet, C. x., pp. 41-46; xi., pp. 1-25. 

Radisson and Qroseilliers in Wisconsin, O. zl., pp. 64-96. 

An incident of Chegolmegon, 1760, C. viiL, pp. 224-226. 

Influence of French regime, P. 1898, pp. 137-143. 

French regime In Wisconsin, 1634-1760, C. xvi, zvii, zvili. 

Fur-Trade 

Character and influence of the fur-trade in Wisconaln, P. 

1889, pp. 62-98. 
Par-trade and factory system at Green Bay, 1816-21, O. vU., 

pp. 269-288. 
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American Fur Company invoices, 1821-22, C. xi^ pp. 870-979. 
Robert Dickson, the Indian trader, O. ziL, pp. 183-158. 
American Fur Company employees, 1818-18, C. zlL, P- IM- 
188. 

Missioiis 
(See also Indians) 
Jesuit missionaries In the Northwest* 0. ill., pp. 88-lXi. 
The early Jesuit missions in the Fox River valley, P. 1888, 

pp. 147-152. 
Allouez and La Salle, P. 1898, pp. 168-182. 
Marquette's authentic map possibly identified, P. 1806, pp. 

183-193. 
Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, C. ziv., pp. 156-161. 
Green Bay Catholic church, C. ziv., pp. 162-206. 
Eleazer Williams and the Lost Prince, C. vL, pp. 808-848. 
Note on Eleazer Williams, C. vlL, pp. 413, 414. 
Recollections of Rev. Eleazer Williams, O. viii., pp. 828-862. 
Additional notes on Eleazer Williams, O. viii., pp. 363-868. 
Ichabod Codding, P. 1897, pp. 169-196. 
Journal of an Episcopalian missiohary's tour to Green Bay, 

1834, C. ziv., pp. 394-449. 
Green Bay Episcopal mission, C. ziv., pp. 460-616. 
Missions on Chequamegon Bay, O. zii., pp. 484-462. 
Annals of early Protestant churches at Superior, P. 1907, pp. 

217-248. 

Militazy Histoiy 
French fortifications near the mouth of the Wisconsin, O. 

z., pp. 64-63. 
Early French forts in Western Wisconsin, 0. z., pp. 881-872. 
French fort at Prairie du Chien, a myth, O. z., pp. 807-820. 
Events at Prairie du Chien previous to American occupation, 

1814, O. ziU., pp. 1-9. 
Personal narrative of Capt. Thomas G. Anderson, C. iz., pp. 

137-206. 
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Capt T. G. AnderBon'B Journal, 1814, 0. Ix., pp. 207-261. 

Papers of Capt T. G. Anderaon, 0. z., pp. 142-142. 

Capture of Fort McKay, C. zl., pp. 254-270. 

The Bulger papers, O, zlU., pp. 10-163. 

Last days of the British at Prairie du Chien, O. ziii, pp. 164^ 

162. 
The military history of Green Bay, P. 1899, pp. 127-146. 
Arrival of American troops at Green Bay, In 1816, 0. zULf 

pp. 441-447. 
History of Fort Wlnnehago, C. zIt., pp. 65-102. 
Early times at Fort Wlnnehago, 0. vUL, pp. 809-221. 
Fort Wlnnehago orderly book, O. ziv., pp. 108-117. 
Captain Marryat In Wisconsin, C ziv., pp. 187-164. 
Capture of Jefferson Davis, C. ziv., pp. 616-582. 

Lead Mining 
Notes on early lead mining, O. ziil., pp. 271-292. 
Barly history of the lead region of Wisconsin, C7. vi., pp. 271- 

296. 
Historical characteristics of lead region, P. 1898, pp. 188-195. 
Significance of the lead 'and shot trade in early Wlsooudn 

history, C. zlll., pp. 293-334. 
Chronicle of the Helena shot-tower, C7. zllL, pp. 885-874. 
Pioneering in the Wisconsin lead region, (7. zv., pp. 888-889. 
Col. Henry Gratiot, a pioneer of Wisoonsin, 0. z., pp. 885-260. 

Other Elconomic Interests 
Progress, condition, and prospects of Wisconsin, C. IL, pp. 

495-602. 
Resources of Northeastern Wisconsin, 0. iii., pp. 489-496. 
Future of Northern Wisconsin, P. 1898, pp. 202-210. 
On the public land surveys, and the latitude and longitude 

of places in Wisconsin, C. Iv., pp. 859-368. 
On the latitude and longitude of Milwaukee, Prairie du CSiieiit 

Racine, and Madison, O. iv., pp. 896-477. 
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Financial hi8tx>ry of WlBoonsin Territory, P. 1898, pp. Ill- 

167. 
Barly legislation concerning Wisconsin l)anks, P. 1886, pp. 

146-161. 
Alexander Mitchell, the financier, O. xL, pp. 486-460. 
Commercial history of Milwaukee, O. iv., pp. 263-288. 
Barly shipping on Lake Superior, P. 1884, pp. 86-88. 
Great Lakes and northern railways, P. 1898, pp. 211-286. 
Wisconsin railroad legislation, C. xlv., pp. 206-800. 
Internal navigation of Wisconsin, O. Ill, pp. 486-499. 
The story of the Fox-Wisconsin river Improvement, P. 1889, 

pp. 186-194. 
Wisconsin's contribution to American inventions, P. 1901, 

pp. 163-169. 
The Wisconsin Phalanx (Fourierltes) at Ceresco, P. 190S, pp. 

190-226. 
CkK>perative oommunities in Wisconsin, P. 1903, pp. 99-117. 
Waterways and lumber Interests of Western '^soomdn, P. 

1906, pp. 208-215. 

Phases of the economic history of Wisconsin, 1860-70, P. 

1907, pp. 204-216. 

The invention of the roller flour mill, P. 1907, pp. 244-858. 
Csmis Hall McCormick and the reaper, P. 1908. 

Political Stucfies 
Territorial census for 1836, (7. xiiL, pp. 247-270. 
The boundaries of Wisconsin, C. xi., pp. 461-601. 
Northeastern boundary of Wisconsin, 0. iv., pp. 361-857. 
John Scott Homer: a biographical sketch, P. 1906, pp. 214- 

226. 
First constitutional convention in Wisconsin, P. 1906, pp. 

227-251. 
Bibliography of constitutional conventions, P. 1897, pp. 188- 

169. 
Julius T. Clark, a constitutional convention pioneer. P. 1908. 
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Local government in WisoonAin, C. zL. pp. 502-611. 
The elecUye franchise in Wisconsin, P. 1893, pp. llS-180. 
Negro slavery in Wisconsin, P. 1892, pp. 82-86. 
Free SM party in Wisconsin, P. 1894, pp. 97-162. 
Fugitive slave law in Wisconsin, P. 1896, pp. 117-144. 
The Booth War in Ripen, P. 1902, pp. 161-172. 
Impeachment of Levi Hubbell, P. 1906, pp. 194-213. 

Education 
E3arly history of education in Wisconsin, C. v., pp. 821-86L 
History of school supervision, 0. v., pp. 862^-868. 
Origin of our State normal school system, P. 1897, pp. 160- 

168. 
Early schools In Qreen Bay, C. ziL, pp. 468-466. 

Foreign Groups 
Foreign Immigration to Wisconsin, P. 1901, pp. 137-148. 
Belgians — Belgians of Northeast Wisconsin, O, xiii., pp. 875- 

396. 
Bohemians. — Our Bohemian population, P. 1901, pp. 169-162. 
Cornish.— 0>mlsh in Southwest Wisconsin, C. xiv., pp. 801^ 

334. 
Icelanders. — ^Icelanders on Washington Island, O. zIt., pp. 

335-340. 
QemrMins. — ^How Wisconsin came hy its large German ele- 
ment, C. zli., pp. 299-834. 
Geographical origin of German immigration to Wisconsin, 

C. xiv., pp. 341-898. 
How Germans become Americans, P. 1897, pp. 101-122. 
German-American press, P. 1898, pp. 144-149. 
Influence of the Germans in Wisconsin, P. 1901, pp. 144- 

147. 
PoUtloal activity of Wisconsin Germans, 1864-60, P. 1901, 
pp. 190-211. 
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Norwegiana. — ^Norwegian Bettlements in America, P. 1898, pp. 

150-167. 
Poles.— Polanden in WiBconBin, P. 1901, pp. 148-152. 

Polish people of Portage County, P. 1907, pp. 259-888. 
Scotch. — Scots in Wisconsin, P. 1901, pp. 158-158. 
Swiss. — ^The Swiss colony of New Glarus, C. viiL, pp. 411- 
489. 
Additional notes on New Glarus, C. Tiii., pp. 440-445. 
Planting of the Swiss colony at New Glarus, (7. ziL, pp. 

335-382. 
Diary of one of the original colonists of New GUmu, 

1845, O. ZY., pp. 292-837. 
History of a great industry (cheese-making among the 
Wisconsin Swiss), P. 1898, pp. 226-280. 

Penonal Narratives 

1787-1800y— Memoir of Charles de Langlade, O. tIL, pp. ISE- 

187. 
1746-f • — ^Augustin Grignon's seventy-two years' recollections 

of Wisconsin, O. iU., 197-295. 
1760-63. — ^Thompson Maxwell's narrative, O. zL, pp. 218-217. 
1778-1889. — Early Western days, by John T. Kingstoo, (7. TIL, 

pp. 297-344. 
1796-185&— Narrative of Andrew J. T^eau, Sr., O. zL, pp. 218- 

237. 
1800-12.— Antoine Le Clair's statement, O. zi., pp. 238-242. 
1800-46. — ^Memoir of Hon. Thomas P. Burnett, O. iL, pp. 282- 

236. 
1802-25>-Ileminiscences of early days on IfocUnac Islaad. 

by Elizabeth T. Baird, O. ziv., pp. 17-64. 
1808-«)^Narrative of Alexis Clermont, C. xv., pp. 452-457. 
1808-62.— Personal narrative of Col. John Shaw, of Marquetta 

County, C. ii., pp. 197-232. 
1812-28d— Reminiscences of the Northwest, by 6. F. H. Wttli- 

erell, O. lU., pp. 297-887. 
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1812-48^ — ReminiBcences of the Northwest, by Mary A. B. 

BrlBtol, C. Ylll., pp. 298-308. 
1816-48-— Narrative of Louis B. Poirlier, O. xv., pp, 439-447. 
1816-40. — ^Early times and events in Wisconsin, by James H. 

Lockwood, C. it, 98-196. 
1817— The Northwest In 1817, by Samuel A. Storrow, O. vL, 

pp. 154-187. 
1817-61. — Reminiscences of the early Northwest, by Mary 

Mitchell, P. 1902, pp. 178-189. 
181& — ^A Western reminiscence, by Abraham Edwards, O. v., 

pp. 158-160. 
1818.— Wisconsin in 1818, by Edward Tanner, O. viii., pp. 287- 

292. 
1818-36. — ^Reminiscences of Wisconsin, by Alexander F. Pratt, 

O. U pp. 127-146. 
1819.— Journal of a voyage from St. Louis to the Falls of St. 

Anthony, by Thomas Forsyth, O. vi., pp. 188- 

219. 
1820+- — Recollections of Wisconsin since 1820, by Ebenezer 

Childs, €. iv., pp. 153-195. 
182(M4. — Personal narrative of J. T. de la Ronde, O. vli., pp. 

345-365. 
1820-48. — ^Early reminiscences of Wisconsin, by John iH. 

Fonda, O. v., 205-284. 
1820-80. — Narrative of Peter J. Vieau, O. xy., pp. 458-469. 
1821 +« — ^Fifty-four years' recollections of men and events in 

Wisconsin, by Albert G. Ellis, O. vit, pp. 207- 

268. 
1824-42. — ^Reminiscences of life in Territorial Wisconsin, by 

Elizabeth T. Baird, O. zv., pp. 205-263. 
1825-87.— Mrs. Addle De P. Gratiot's narrative, 0. z., pp. 261- 

275. 
1827-72w— Narrative of Morgan L. Martin, O. zLi, pp. 880-416. 
1828-1904^— Recollections of Antoine Grignon, P. 1904, pp. 

178-177. 
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1832^— ReooUectioiui of a tour throngli WIsoodbIh in 18S2, by 

CharleB Whittlesey, O. L, pp. 64^85. 
1833d— RemlniBcenoes of WiBoonsin in 1838, from Madison 

Democrat (1871), C. x., pp. 881-234. 
1834-67. — Pioneer life in Wisconsin, by Henry Merrell, O. tIL, 

pp. 366-404. 
1835d— A Methodist circuit rider's horseback tour from 

Pennsylvania to Wisconsin, 1886, by Alfred 

Brunson, (7. xy., pp. 264-291. 
1836-38. — George P. Delaplaine's statement, C. xi., pp. 243-246. 
1836.— Western Wisconsin in 1836, by Strange M. Palmer, O. 

▼1., pp. 297-807. 
1837. — ^Recollections of Wisconsin in Febmary, 1887, by 

Josiah A. Noonan, C. vii., pp. 409-412. 
1837« — Surveying in Wisconsin, in 1837, by Franklin Hathe- 

way, C. XV., pp. 890-898. 
1840^— Barly times in Wisconsin, by Horace A. Tenney, O. 

1.. 94-102. 

Documents 

(See also other captions) 

1634-1727.— Chronological resum6 of documents illustrating 
the French regime in the Upper Lakes 
country (especially Wisconsin), O. xvL 

1671-1787-— Important Western state papers, O. xL, pp. 26-^. 

1690-1730d-<;anadian documents, O. v., pp. 64-122. 

1727-48.— The same, €. xvil. 

1748-60.— The same, C. xviii, pp. 1-222. 

1723-26.— Cass manuscripts. C. ill., pp. 141-147. 

1787-1800^— Langlade Papers, C. vilL, pp. 209-228. 

Langlade's movements in 1777, C. vli., pp. 406-408. 

176O-1800.^Chronological resume of documents illustrating 
the British regime in the Upper Lake country 
(especially Wisconsin), a. xviii., pp. 828-468. 

1768-86^^reen Bay and the frontiers, O. viii., pp. 282-240. 
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1767. — Capt. Jonathan Carver, and "Carver's Grant," O, vL, 

pp. 2^0-270. 
1767-1814d — ^Papers from the Canadian archives, C. xll., pp. 

23-132. 
1778-83. — ^Papers from the Canadian archives, C. ±L, pp. 97- 

212. 
1794-1821 « — Lawe and Grlgnon Papers, C. x., pp. 90-141. 
181 2-1 5« — Dickson and Grignon papers, O. ±i., pp. 271-816. 
1814-15. — Prairie du Chien documents, C. Ix., pp. 262-281. 
1814-18. — Letter Book of Thomas Forsyth, C. zi., pp. 316-366. 
1820.— General Cass at St Marie in 1820, C. v., pp. 410^16. 
1820. — Northern Wisconsin in 1820, C. vli., pp. 195-206. 
1820-27. — Papers of James Duane Doty, O. xiii., pp. 163-246. 
1825-40. — ^Documents relating to the Catholic church in Green 

Bay, and the mission at little Chute, O. ziT.* 

pp. 162-205. 
1825^1. — Documents relating to the Episcopal church and 

mission at Green Bay, O. xiv., pp. 460-616. 
1834. — Journal of an Episcopalian missionary's tour to Green 

Bay, O. xiv., pp. 394-449. 
1834-46.— Fort Winnebago orderly book, 0. xiv., pp. 108-117. 



Local History 

Arcadia. — ^Early history of Arcadia, P. 1908. 

Beloit. — American settlement of Beloit, P. 1898, pp. 121^186. 

Baraboo. — ^The Baraboo Valley, a dairy region, O. iii., pp. 608, 

503. 
Calumet County. — Sketch of Calumet County, C. i., pp. 103-106. 
Chequamegon Bay. — Story of Chequamegon Bay, O. xiiL, pp. 

897-426. 
Historic sites on Chequamegon Bay, O. xiii., pp. 426-440. 
Da Pare.— Modem De Pere, P. 1899, pp. 218-221. 
Fort Atkinson.— Old fort at Fort Atkinson, P. 1898, pp. 196- 

201. 
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Fox River Valley.— The Fox River Valley in the days of tha 
fur^ade, P. 1899. pp. 117-127. 
Pioneer life in the Fox River Valley, P. 1906, pp. 26&-292. 
Intellectual life of the Fox River valley, P. 1899, pp. IM* 
203. 
Qrean Bay. — Green Bay in 1726, C. 1., pp. 21-23. 

Recollections of Green Bay in 1816-17, C. i., pp. 49-6S. 
Population of Brown Ck>unty, June, 1830, C. xlli, pp. 46S- 

472. 
Recollections of Green Bay in Territorial days, P. 1899. 

pp. 109-116. 
Historic sites about Green Bay, P. 1906, pp. 143-166. 
Nils Otto Tank, P. 1908. 
Qreen County. — ^Early history of Green Ck)unty, (7. ill., pp. 
421-426. 
Green County pioneers, C vi., pp. 401-415. 
Hudson. — Hudson, and its tributary region, (7. |ii., pp. 466- 

477. 
Janesvllle. — Early reminiscences of JanesvlUe, C. vi., pp. 42^ 

435. 
Jefferson County. — Early days in Jefferson Ck)unty, C. xl., pp. 
416-434. 
Some pioneering experiences in Jefferson Ck>unty, P. 
1904, pp. 134-144. 
Juneau County. — Early exploration and settlement of Juneaa 

County, C. viii., pp. 370-410. 
Kaukauna. — Early days at Kaukauna, P. 1899, pp. 212-217. 
Kenosha. — Early history of Kenosha County, and of the 
Western Emigration Company, (7. ii., pp. 460-479. 
Early history of Kenosha, (7. ill., pp. 370-394. 
Some account of the first settlement of Kenosha, O. ilL, 
pp. 396-420. 
Madlsond — Naming of Madison and Dane County, O. ▼!., pp. 
388-396. 
Early events in the Four Lake country, O. Iv., pp. 848- 
349. 
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Michael St Cyr, an early Dane Ck>unty pioneer, C. t1., pp. 

397-400. 
Reminiscences of the first house and first resident family 

of Madison, C, yl., pp. 343-^87. 
Tay-cho-pe-rah— The Four Lake country, C. x., pp. 64-89. 
La Crosse and Monroe Counties. — E3arly settlement of La 

Crosse and Monroe counties, C. iv., pp. 383-392. 
Lake Mills. — ^Lake Mills in the War of Secession, P. 1896, pp. 
99-106. 
Stephen Favill, a Lake Mills pioneer, P. 1906, pp. 216-223. 
Lemon wefr River. — ^The Lemonweir River, C. ill., pp. 500, 601. 
Milwaukee. — New England infiuence in Milwaukee, P. 1901. 
pp. 170-174. 
The founding of Milwaukee, P. 1906, pp. 194-207. 
Mineral Point. — ^Wisconsin, its rise and progress, with notices 
of Mineral Point and Richland Ck>unty, O. 11., pp. 480- 
490. 
New London. — ^New London, and its surrounding country, O. 

ill., pp. 478-488. 
North Wisconsin. — ^Recollections of the history of Northern 

Wisconsin, C. iv., pp. 197-221. 
Pewaukee Lake.— "Lake Sakaegan"— its Identity with Lake 

Pewaukee, O, ix., pp. 130-134. 
Prairie du Chien. — Early days at Prairie du Chien, O. y., pp. 
123-153. 
Traditions and recollections of Prairie du Chien, O. Iz., 

pp. 282-802. 
Prairie du Chien in 1811, C. xl., pp. 247-268. 
Prairie du Chien in 1827, C. xl., pp. 856-369. 
Prescott.— Sketch of Prescott, and Pierce County, (7. ill., pp 

453-465. 
Richland County ^-Sketch of Richland County, (J. L, pp. 107- 

109. 
Rock County.— Early reminiscences of Rock County, C tL» 
pp. 416-426. 
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Rock River Vallay^^Reminiscences of a pioneer in tbe Bodic 

River country, P- 1907, pp. 189-203. 
St. Croix County.— -Population of St. Croix County, 1860-70, P. 

1901, pp. 182-189. 
Sauk County.— A«;oBtin Haraasthy, a Sank County pioneer, P. 

1906, pp. 224-245. 
Sheboygan.— ESarly timea in Sheboygan County, C7. It., pp. 

385^42. 
Pioneer aettlement of Sheboygan County, O. Ix., pp. 88^ 

396. 
Trempealeau.— Early history of Trempealeau, P. 1906, pp. 

246-255. 
Two Rlvers^-Our Northward Neshotah, P. 1901, pp. 176-181. 
Wlaconain River.— The "Upper Wiaconain" country, €. UU 

pp. 435-452. 
Walworth County. — Pioneer history of Walworth County, O. 

▼i., pp. 436-475. 
Watertownw— First grave in the city of Watertown, 0. iv., pp. 

377-381. 
Whitewater.— Sketch of Whitewater, O. iiL. pp. 427-434. 
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